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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the findings and 
recommendations of a study conducted cooperatively by a management 
consulting firm and a team of Spanish- speaking manpower specialists* 
Basic issues explored were: (1) What are the manpower needs of 
Spanish-speaking Americans, (2) How are manpower programs meeting the 
needs at present, and (3) What action can be taken by the Department 
of Labor, in cooperation with other Federal agencies, to strengthen 
the delivery of manpower services. Findings revealed that: (1) The 
proportion of Spanish-speaking enrollees in manpower programs is 
lower than that for other disadvantaged groups, (2) The manpower 
programs with the lowest rates of Spanish-speaking participation are 
the major manpower activities in terms of monetary allocations, 
number of trainees, and job skills training, (3) Results of 
participation are poor in terms of completion of training, earnings, 
job retention, and upgrading, (4) Monolinguals and other severely 
educationally disadvantaged are generally screened out, (5) Programs 
are not tailored to unique language and cultural needs, (6) Neither 
manpower programs nor employment centers have given priority to 
Spanish-speaking people as they have done to other minorities, and 
(7) Involvement of Spanish-speaking persons in the planning and 
administration of programs has been minimal. (SN) 
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STRENGTHENraG blANPOWER PROHRAIIS 



FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING AiM ERICANS_ 
SUMMARY 

« 

The Department of Labor (DOL) Study Group on the Manpower Needs 
of Spanish-speaking Americans carried out a 90-day analysis of manpower 
programs to develop an Action Plan to improve the delivery of services 
to Mexican Americans (Chicanes), Puerto Ricans, Cubans and other persons 
of Spanish origin. 

This study was carried out by the management consulting firm of 
Thompson, Lewin and Associates, Inc . > under contract with the Manpower 
Adininistratio'7, working in cooperation with a team of Spanish-speaking 
manpower specialists- This report presents the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the study organized to address the basic issues s pecified in the 
contract: 

1. What are the manpower needs of Spanish-speaking Americans? 

2. How are manpower programs meeting the needs at present? 

3. What action can be taken by DOL, i5n cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, to strengthen the delivery of manpower services? 

In highly summarized form, it was found that: • 

A. MANPOU^R MEEDS OF SPANTgn-SPEAKi:;G MORE SEVERE THAN REST OF 
rOPULATION—EQUIVALENT IN SEVERITY TO NEEDS OF NEGRO£S ; 
LIMITED PROGRESS IN NARRCWINIG THE OPPQRTUMITY G/\? . 

The Spanish^speaking people experience poverty and denial of 
economic opportunity at a level little realized by the average American, 
or by the target groups with which manpov^cr programs normally deal: 
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• Spanish-speaking Americans make up roughly 5 percent 
of the population, making them the second largest 
minority group — about half the size of the Negro 
population 

This report makes many comparisons between the 
characteristics of the Spanish- speaking people cpid other 
ethnic groups in American society. This is necessary 
because a central theme of the study contract is relative 
need and how it is being met^ and ways it can be met more 
effectively. Many references highlight the relative sta- 
tus of the Spanish- speaking and Negroes. This recognizes 
the fact that the Department of Labor and other manpower 
agencies have made strenuous efforts in recent years to 
understand the needs of Negroes as the largest disadvan- 
taged minority grouv and to accord higher priority to 
meeting those needs. 

Attempts to clarify the mich less widely recognized 
needs of the Spanish- speaking should not be misconstrued 
as efforts to minimize the importance of continued and 
expanded efforts to respond to the urgent problems of Ne- 
groes and other disadvantaged groups. On the contrary j 
the root of the difficulty is the scarcity of manpower 
resources that raises the spectre of minority and disad- 
vantaged groups competing^ largely in the politi'^al arena^ 
for a piece of the action . This report proposes that the 
Department take steps to avoid that eventuality through 
more objective analytical approaches to measuring and 
quantifying relative need and basing the planning and 
management of manpower programs on these need indices. 

As discussed later (uruier the concept of parity) this 
would enable the Department over time to make more equitable 
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alloaation of existing rescui^'ces bePu^een vax^ious ethnic 
groups (throiigk a graduated strategy of usirig new re~ 
eources at the margin^ wit/zout ^'taking anything oDay'' 
from groups or individuals nou being served). This loould 
also develop a valid body of data and progrz::. experience 
that would enable the Depart^nent to defend to the Congress 
a budget request for resources adequate to sp.rve alt dis- 
advantaged persons . 

» In contrast with the widely held view that most Spanish- 
speaking are migrants or live on farms, 80 percent reside 
In urban areas, A6 cities throughout the country have target 
populations over 10,000 (Chapter I, Table II) 

• large3^ and moc:t impoverished Spanish-speaking groups 
are Mexican Americans (55 percent) and Puerto Ricans (16 
percent); Cubans, Central and South Airiericans, and other 
persons of Spanish origin cend to be better educated and 
to have relatively higher incomes (1-5,6) 

• 24.3 percent of Spanish-speaking persons are living in 
po verty , compared with 12.6 percent of all Americans (1-7) 

• Unemployment is high — 10.1 percent for Mexican Americans 
and 10.0 percent for Puerto Rican males, compared with 8.6 
percent for all males of Spanish origin ; 9.1 percent for 
Negro iiiales; and 6.0 percent for the total population (1-8) 

• The Spanish-speaking, like Negroes, are concentrated in lover 
paying occupations ; only 23.2 percent of Spanish-speaking are 
la white collar jobs, as compared with 22 percent of Negroes 
and 42 percent of the total population (I-^ ) 
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^ Lowest level of educational a ttainineat of any Americans - 
19.5 percent of the Spanish-speaking 25 years old and ever 
have completed less thaa 5 years of school (25.7 percent 
of Mexican Americans and 23-7 percent of Puerto Ricans), as 
compared with 13.5 percent of Nep,roes and 5 percent of the 
total population; only 3U percent of Spanish^-speaking in the 
same age group have completed 4 years of high school or more, 
as compared with 34,7 percent of Negroes and 56,4 percent of 
the total population (1-9) 

• Language barrie r s are s evere with one adult in four illiterate 
in English aud perhaps one in ten unable to speak the language 
necessary for economic- viability (1-13) 

• Major obstacles are posed by cultural characteristic s and a 
differing value orientation of Spanish*-speaking persons due 
to the lack of understanding of the larger society coupled 
with a partially self-imposed ethnic isolation of the group 
itself (1-14) 

^ La raza^ pride in a uniq u e ethnic heritage of Spanish- 
speaking peoples, has yet to be creatively linked with the 
economic promise of our society in ways that enrich the 
cultural heritage of all Americans (1-14) 

B. MANPOWER PROGRAMS FALL SHORT OF THE NEEDS OF SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLI 

Manpower programs to date have not provided sufficient servir.es 
to the Spanish-speaking population relative to their needs and to the ser- 
vices provided other groups. This is the conclusion that emerges from an 
analysis of DOL program reports and data, field visits to 20 communities 
of high target group concentration, and other available information. 
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The basic findings revealed that: 

• The prop o rtion of Spcnish-speaking enrollees in manpower 
programs is lower than that for other disadvantaged groups 
(e.g., MDTA/OJT which is the prograni with the poorest parti- 
cipation record shows 8 percent for Spanish-speaking, 29 
percent for whites, and 65 percent for Negroes; NAB/JOBS 
which involves the largest number of Spanish-speaking records 
their participation as 13 percent , compared with 69 percent 
Negroes and 24 percent whites) (11-20) 

• Those manpower p rograms with the loves t rates of Spanish- 
speaking participation (MDTA/Institutional and OJT, NAB/JOBS, 
Job Corps) are the major manpower activities in terms of 
dollars, number of trainees and opportunitie? for upgrading 
skills. Programs with a relatively better participation 
ratio (NYC, New Careers and Operation Mainstream) included 
few persons in other than work support programs that offer 
limited opportunities for long-term economic advancement. 
Despite increases in Spanish-speaking enrollment in recent 
years, participation levels remain proportionately low (11-20) 

• Results of participation are poor in terms of completion of 
training, earnings, job retention and upgrading (11-14) 

• Monolinguals and other severely educationallv disadvantaged 
are generally "screened out" (XI-IA) 



Programs are not tailored to unique language and cu lturaj^jieeds 
ClI-5) 

Manpower programs have not ?.iven priority to th e_ Sp_anisn_ 
s peakins people as has been done with some other disadvantaged 
group-; (e.g. Negroes) (11-16) 
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• Efforts of the £r&plo>Tiienc Service in recent years to give 
greater priority to the disadvantaged has brought comparatively 
few benefits to Spanish-speaking persons- Only 7.1 percent 

of those placed in nonagricultural jobs during the first six 
months of FY 1971 were of Spanish origin while 36 percent of 
those placed were Negroes, whereas they comprise 5 and 11 
percent of the population respectively (11-21) 

• Involvement of Spanish-speaking persons and groups in the plan- 
ning and administration of manpower programs has been minimal 

• Apart from a very few larger projects like Opt?!ration SER 
(Service^ Employment Redevelopment - a manpower program in 
five Southwestern States administered by Mexican Americans) 
and migrant projects - program efforts underway reflect limited 
budget obligations; impact on fcn^ participants ; and generally 
represent small scale experiments or the selection, as in Job 
Corps or CEP (Concentrated EmploN-mcnt Program), of a handful 

of sites to serve persons of Spanish origin. Some of these 
programs show promise, but they do not add up to a meaningful 
system of services. 

Except where otheruise indicated^ all data on program 
participation were provided by the Manpower Administration's 
Office of Management and Manpower Data Systems. Despite 
their noteworthy efforts^ to respond to the special data r^'i^is 
of this study lyithin th^ time available ^ it was not possible 
to reconcile all the technical data discrepancies^ 

This results from the fact that the Department's infor- 
mation syst&n IS not organized to produce^ on a periodic 
basis J data that lends itself to comparisons with other 
ethnic groups in terms of program participation^ character^ 
ieticBj and results^ Data on Spanish-speaking Americans 
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is ccruningled with Anglo vhites ayidj to a alight 
extent^ with iiegroes. Consequently ^ percentage 
arrays do not always add to 100^ While data used 
in the report have been adjusted to minimize this 
factor and to present valid corrrcarisonSj, they should 
be regarded as approximations subject to later re^ 
finement. These technical adjustments are unlikely 
to alter the basic picticre presented here. 

Seme of the underlyinj^ reasons for the above situation are: 

• Neither the Congress, the President, nor Federal agencies 
have enunciated the principle of parity or fair share in 
targeting manpower services on disadvantaged racial and 
ethnic minorities, with the result that program adminis- 
trators have left out the Spanish-speaking. 

Parity as defined here means that each segment of 
the target community served by the program should receive 
a fair share of program sein^ices — including results 
achieved — equivalent to its proportion of the target 
population and inking into account relative need* An 
approach to the development of a parity formula is out- 
lined in the report. 

• Despite limited Federal authority over manpower planning 
and execution at the community level, and an apparent 
trend toward decentralization, DOL policies and actions 
exert a significant influence over state and local officials. 
The thrust of Federal eraphasis, however, is interpreted as 
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a preoccupation with guidelines and the mechanics of 
Individual propram operations, ratjie r than a results- 
oriented focus on the combined impact of manpower and 
related programs ou communities and on the life chances 
of individuals. 

• Manpower program administrators cannot provide leadership 
In meeting the job needs oi the Spanish-speaking to over- 
come the barriers of poverty, discrimination, and language 
and cultural differences without the active involvement of 
educators and other social service deliverers . Bilingual 
and bicultural manpower-education programs and framework 
for coordinated action do not now exist except in limited 
demonstration settings. 

• Despite some progress over the last decade in breaking down 
discrimination and barriers to employment in the public and 
private sectors, Spanish-speaking Americans remain effectively 
excluded from all but menial, entry-level jobs. Often even 
these are not available. There is no coordinated program 

of cooperatio n between DOL» the other Federal agencies 
with major responsibilities in this area, and the business 
community and unions. 

• A relatively passive DOL strategy in the implementation 
of manpower programs for the Spanish-speaking has led to 

* ^ lack of clear direction to Regional Offices , the Employ 
ment Service and manpower administrators generally. This 
results in a confused pattern of resource allocation choices 
between meeting the employer's need for a skilled labor force 
at the lowest cost v£. serving the employability needs of the 
disadvantaged* It also manifests itself in a lack of train- 
ing and technical assistance and an absence of efforts to 
develop Spanish-speaking leadership and institutions that 
could facilitate more responsive delivery of services. 

Tlionipson, l..c\vin AssocMatos, Inc*. 
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• In the final analysis, and as indicated in the Manpower 
Report to the President , the standard by which manpower 
programs and institutions must be judged is the extent 
to which they are enhancing the etuployability and job 
placement of workers, particularly the disadvantaged, 
and directly contributing to their productivity, career 
upgrading, and ability to adapt to the changing demands 
of a dynamic economy. Significant progress can be made 
against this standard for Chicanes, Puerto Ricans and 
others of Spanish origin. 

C. POL LEAD ERSHIP ACTION COULD OPEN ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

FOR SPA^: I SH- SPEAKING AMERICiV^ 

Major DOL policy decisions will be necessary to insure parity or 
fair share for persons of Spanish origin and to set in motion forces that 
will, over time, narrow the opportunity gap. A cohesive manpower strategy 
should be set forth, responsive to the group's unique language and cultural 
characteristics. Successful implementation of this strategy will require 
that POL redouble its leadership efforts - with regard to other Federal agencies, 
State and local government, and the private secr.or in forging an improved and 
more relevant network of program linkages. 

The proposed strategy is laid out in an Action Plan with two 
parallel thrusts. The first part addresses the question of how to develop 
a long-run capability within the Department and its programs to perpetuate 
improvements in services to the Spanish-speaking — improvements which have 
already been initiated by the Manpower Administration, and further improve- 
ments proposed in this report. Specifically, the Department is urged to: 

• Work with other Federal agencies to design a bilingual- 
blcultural program linking manpower and education 
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o Mount a special Research on Plan for the 

Spanish-speaking 

• Increase funding support to manpower programs focusing on 
the needs of the Spanish-speaking and take related action, 
such as increased training and technical assistance 

• Develop Spanish-speaking leadership in manpower through 
special executive recruitment and development programs, 
including increasing the present numbers of Spanish- 
speaking in super grades from the present 18 by adding 
50 over the next two years (in part through systematic 
efforts to upgrade GS-lA/15s) 

The second part of the Action Plan is an integral feature of 
the overall strategy contemplated in the first. In it are recommenda- 
tions for strengthening mainstream manpower programs toward optimum 
effectiveness for the Spanish-speaking. Specifically, it is recommended 
that the Department: 

• Develop a statement of manpower policy and goals for 
persons of Spanish origin, building on the principle 
of parity for all disadvantaged groups irrespective of 
ethnic origin as a basis for resource allocation and 
program participation and design 

• Issue guidance and provide other assistance in carrying 
out strategic manpower planning at State and local levels 
on behalf of the Spanish-speaking population (a special 
chapter of the report provides an outlined detailed 
statement of such guidance) 
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• Redesign manpower reports, information systems, and census 
strategies, to provide the necessary ma power data to **keep 
score** for the Spanish-speaking as is now done for whites 
and Negroes 

• Develop a plan to broaden public sector employment for the 
Spanish-speaking to at least their proportion of the 
population within five years (1970 Federal employment was 
2.9 percent, and increased only .1 percentage point over 
the prior year) 

• Initiate a joint program with EEOC to eliminate discrim- 
ination through a strategy emphasizing "class actions" 
and attacking personnel, testing and other systems that 
foster inequity in ths Spanish-speaking obtaining jobs 

• Mount a cooperative program with the National Alliance of 
Businessmen (outlined in detail in the report) to open job 
opportunities 

• Seek the support of the AFL/CI O in broadening union parti- 
cipation (2.5 tnillion minority union members — 6.7 percent 
of unionized workers are Spanish-speaking and 9.2 percent 
are Negroes) 

• Mount other program activities (described in the report) 
affecting these Spanish^speaking groups: 

— Women 
~ Youth 

— Veterans 
' — Migrants 

— Border Crossers 

Thompson, Lew in Associates, Inc 
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• Initiate a priority effort to move Spanish-speaking Americans 
off welfare and 1^ ^^"^ through studies and other actions 

related to the nor^ ties for Families Program 

« 

Finally, the Departraent is urged to take the necessary implementa- 
tion steps to insure priority review and follow-up action on these recommenda- 
tions by assigning implementation responsibility at a high level in the 
Department with adequate staff support earmarked for the time required. A 
detailed Implementation Plan accompanies the Action Plan. 
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CHAPTER I . 
MANPOWER NEEDS OF SPANISH-SPE.MCING AMKIUCANS 



INTRODUCTION 



This report sets forth the basic rationale for the Action Plan 
anr .ecommendati ps: 

• Analyze manpower needs (Chapter I) 

• Assess program services being delivered in the 
light of those needs (Chapter II) 

• Determine actions that could be taken to make manpower 
programs more responsive and effective (Chapter III) 

• Identify elements of a community planning system (Chapter IV) 

The manpower needs of the Spanish-speaking people fail into two 
categories: those they share in common with other moniorlty groups that 
experience poverty, lack of education, discrimination and exclusion from 
economic opportunity; and those unique handicaps resulting from language 
barriers and cultural characteristics. 

In general, Spanish-speaking Americans are severaly disadvantaged 
relative to the Anglo population and in roughly the same status as Negroes 
when compared with such indicators as income, occupational status, and un- 
employment. Educational attainment of the Spanish-speaking population is 
substantially lower than Anglos, Negroes or any other group in the society. 
Discrimination, while apparently not as severe as that directed against Ne- 
groes, remains a major obstacle, particularly for Chicanos and Puerto Ricans 
who are poor. 

Lack of facility in English is a major handicap for over half the 
group^ with one adult in four unable to read and write the language in which 
business and government affairs are conducted in this country. Other cul- 
tural differences, including a partially self -~ imposed ethnic isolation common 
to earlier generations of itpjnigrants , leaves a great ©any Spanish-speaking 
Americans outside the mainstream of economic opportunity. 
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Manpower programs should be based on an in-depth analysis of 
the needs of the group to be served, taking into account the relative 
needs of other groups. No such analysis has been carried out for Spanish- 
speaking Americans by DOL or any other agency • At the statti and local,, 
level, only a few areas have attempted even a cursory analysis. The basic 
data are not available, or not organized in a way that lends Itself to 
treating the Spanlsh-speakiag population as a group r* Only recently have 
Federal policy makers begun to view the issue in these tenns* This chapter 
attempts to summarize what is krown. 

POPULATION 

A basic Ingredient of an assess^nect of the characteristics and 
manpower needs of the Spanish-speaking people, as with any other group, 
is accurate and up to date demographic information. There is considerable 
controversy over the actual numbers of Spanish-speaking people in the 
( United States. Informal estimates of some spokesmen range upwards of 

16 million. A more conservative figure of 11.9 million includes the 
9.2 million in the 1969 sample census for the 50 states and the District 
Of Columbia plus 2.7 million in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Spanish- 
speaking Americans comprise over 5 percent of the iJ*S. population, making 
them the second largest minority after the Negroes who make up 11 per- 
cent. 

Some evidence suggests that this may understate the true total U^S. 
count substantiallyj however, it is only possible to document this in isolated 
instances based on information from local census studies, migrant studies, 
public school information, the Cuban resettlement program, and the like* 



*The 1969 sample census is an exception: Bureau of Census; Persons of 
Spanish Origin in the United States : November 1969. 
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Such data have no statistical reliability on a national basis, although 
It is useful for state and local manpower planning. For national estimates, 
the 1969 census is the most reliable data curr^.ntly available*. Results of the 
1970 census, unfortunately also a sample, will not be available until late 1971. 

Apart from substantial increase in numbers, two factors have 
marked the Spanish-speaking population in the years since World War II: 
urbanization and dispersion throughout the country. Over 80 percent 
of the Spanish-speaking are in urban areas. There are 46 cities 
with high population concentrations (10,000 or more), Although 61 per- 
cent of the Spanish-^speaking are in five Southwestern Stales, there has 
beon extensive population dispersion in recent years. 23 States have 
population concentrations sufficient to require priority emphasis in 
manpower planning. There is little public awareness of these basic 
demographic factors and only limited and unsystematic efforts on the 
part of program administrators to target program services in response to 
them. Spanish-speaking leaders themselves are only recently beginning 
to see the need to adopt a national perspective. 



WHERE ARE THEY? 

DOL and other Federal program efforts, apart from those designed 
to benefit migrants, have been directed- almost exclusively in three prio- 
rity areas: 

e The Southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas. The overwhelming majority of the 
5.1 million Mexican Americans and 3 out' of 5 Spanish- 
speaking Americans still reside in that area. 



*See Statement of Dr. George H. Brown, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Before the Subcommittee on Census and Statistics of tie House Committee on 
Pest Office and Civil Service, Washington, D. C, Jun€ 10, 1971, for his 
assessment of the margin of error in such sampling ani the impossibility of 
using the Current Population Survey, as currently stra:tified> to obtain 
reliable data on the Spanish--speaking population. 
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TABLE I , Spanish-Speaking American Population .^or Selected States* 

(In thousands) 



1. 


California 


3000 


2. 


Texas 


2000 


3. 


Neur York 


1500 


A. 


Illinois 


AOO 


5. 


Florida 


389 


6. 


New Mexico 


325 


7. 


Arizona 


250 


8. 


Colorado 


250 


9. 


New Jersey 


150 


10. 


Michigan 


115 


11. 


Ohio 


52 


12. 


Oregon 


50 


13. 


Utah 


45 


lA. 


Maryland 


45 


15. 


Pennsylvania 


40 






38 


17 • 


^ Indiana 


35 


18, 


Massachusetts 


30 


19. 


Connecticut 


25 


20. 


Nebraska 


22 


21. 


Missouri 


20 


22. 


Wisconsin 


21 


23. 


Washington 


18 



•*Corapiled by MA staff, based on 1^60 Census or later population estimates. 
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TABLE II , Spanish-Speaking American Population for Communities with 

Over 10,000 Target Residents 



Region 



Community 



(In thousands) 
Population 



Principal Group 



Boston 
Springfield 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 



18 
15 
20 
15 



PR 
PR 
PR 



II 



Newark 
Paterson ■ 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Perth Amboy 
New York City 
Rochester 
Buffalo 



35 
25 
15 
15 
12 
1300 
12 
10 



PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 



III 



Philadelphia 



55 



PR 



IV 



Hiami 



379 



Chicago 
Gary 

Cleveland 
Loralne 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
Lans ing 



280 

22 
18 
12 
17 
34 
10 



MA/PR/C 
MA 
PR 
MA 
MA. 
MA/PR 
MA 
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*Thc coTrtnunity designated may be an S>ISA» city or county depending on 
available data 

**Compiled by MA staff, based ^ 1960 Census or later population estimates 
if available 

***Indicates whether principal ^roup is Mexican Axer-can (MA), Puerto 
Rlcan (PR) or Cuban (C) Thompson. Lew ui <Js^ Associates, Inc. 



TABLE II. (cont.) 

Region Co mmunity P^-' ulation P rincipal Group 

VX San Antonio 257 MA 



El Paso 137 MA 

Brownsville . 97 MA 

Houston 63 MA 

Corpus Christ! 60 MA 

Laredo 52 MA 

Austin 26 MA 

Albuquerque 68 MA 

Santa Fe 24 MA 

Los Cruces 10 MA 

New Orleans 32 C 

VII Kansas City, Missouri 15 MA 

\ VIII Denver A3 MA 

Pueblo 25 MA 

IX Fresno 61 MA 

Los Angeles (including 577 MA 

East Los Angeles) 

San Francisco 52 MA 

San Jose 78 MA 

San Diego 65 MA 

Oakland 2A MA 

Sau Bemad ino 16 MA 

Santa Ana 15 MA 

Stockton 31 MA 

Phoenix 80 MA 

Tuscon 34 MA 
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• New York City where 8 out of 10 of the 1.5 million Puerto Ricans 
in Che 50 states reside. 

• Florida where large numbers o£ the 600,000 persons of Cuban, and 
Central or South American origin have settled. 

This covers the major areas where the population still resides, how- 
ever, It leaves over 1.7 million persons outside these priority target areas 
(not to imply that all or even a substantial number of those in the target areas 
are benefiting from services — an issue which is explored in Chapter II.) 

It would be highly useful for DOL to develop an official lis;t of 
areas of high concentration of Spanish-speaking population to use in program 
planning and priority allocation decisions and to direct program administra- 
tors consciously to locate at least some program activitie.'3 in these areas and 
to Insure that the Spanish-speaking target groups needs are met. To this end 
Information on states and communities listed in Tables I and II is included 
based on the best population estimates available. 

Note that this includes such states in the top ten of Spanish- 
speaking population concentration as Illinois (fourth), New Jersey (ninth), 
and Michigan (tenth), which are seldom considered in connection with this 
issue. Similarly Chicago, with 280 ,000 Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans has the fifth highest concentration of Spanish-speaking persons of any 
city in the country — just ahead of San Antonio — but there has been no 
apparent recognition of this fact. 

ETHNIC IN-GROUP 
DIFFERENCES 

This report, in part by virtue of the limitations of available 
data» generally deals with the i>panish-speaking community as a whole. 
Nhile this is justified somewhat by a new-found sense of group identity 
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around a common language and set of cultural values symbolized in the 
concopt of La raza , it does violence to important differences within 
this ethnic group. 

Some differences remain subjective and are felt most keenly 
by those within the ethnic group themselves. They are not readily 
analyzed by outsiders, such as a preference for self-identification 
with a Spanish rather than Mexican heritage. Some distinctions have 
little direct relevance for manpower programs and can be overlooked, 
others are pivotal. What follows is a brief and highly simplified 
overview. 

1. Mexican Americans .* This is the largest subgroup, making up 
55 percent of persons of Spanish origin (according to a March 1971 census 
sample), with the majority born in the U»S. and residing in the Southwest. 
Large numbers experience poverty, low education, etc. Except for some 
areas like New Mexico and a few places in California and Texas, they have 
not reached positions of economic power or political influence. 



*There is lingering controversy over the designation of this group 
with many persons preferring "Spanish American", "Hispano", "Spanish- 
surnamed American", "Spanish-speaking", "Latin American", "Chicano", or 
even "Mexican". Undoubtedly, many of the 1.6 million persons of "other 
Spanish origin" in the 1969 census did not feel comfortable with this 
designation, although many of them reside in the Southwest. The terms 
Mexican American and Chicano are used in this report, with apologies to 
those who would prefer other terms » because they have won growing accep- 
tance by the group itself. 

The term Spanish-speaking Americans used throughout the report is 
fraught with similar difficulties, but it appears to have much broader 
acceptance than "Spanish Americans" which is the standard label in DOL 
reports. It reflects a sense of shared cultural identity based largely 
on language, notwithstanding the fact that increasing numbers of the 
younger members of the group may not actually speak Spanish. 
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2, Puerto Rtcans , This is the second largest identifiable group, 
comprising ahnost 17 percent (according to the same survey). Over half 
have arrived In recent years from Puerto Rico. The group resides pri- 
marily in the Northeastern United States, especially New York City. By 
most measures of income, unemployment, education, etc. , they are the most 
severely disadvantaged Spanish-speaking (however, the condition of Mexican 
Americans in some communities, and migrants generally, is as bad or worse). 
Puerto Ricans have attained little economic or political leverage. 

3« Cubans. The 565,000 Cubans are almost entirely foreign born, 
entering this country in the last few years and residing to a large extent in the 
Miami area. A large. segment of the Cuban population came to this country 
already possessing job skills and a profe^'sion. They have made the ad-- 
Justment relatively easily, thanks in part to the excellent Cuban Reset- 
tlement Program. On the whole they are better educated, earn higher 
Incomes, and hold better jobs than Chicanos or Puerto Ricans. 

A. Central and South Americans and Other Persons of Spanish Origin . 
This is a large and diverse group, making up 23 percent of the Spanish- 
speaking population. Most were born in the U.S. and about half reside in 
the Southwest. They tend to represent a relative economic and social 
elite, with higher incomes, better jobs, and more education than other 
Spanish-speaking groups, even Cubans. 

« 

For the most part, the analysis in this report has focused on 
Chicanos and Puerto Ricans. Except where otherwise sLip^lated, however. 
It Is believed that the findings and recommendations also hold true for 
disadvantaged Cubans, Central and South Americans and others of Spanish 
origin. 
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INCOME 

Income is the best single determinant of economic and social 
status. Median family income in 1969 was $5,641 for the Spanish^speaking 
and $8,011 for all Americans* In 1970 those figures rose to $7,334 c.nd 
$9»867 respectively. Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans fared worse 
than the overall Spanish-speaking median: Mexican American median family 
income was $7,117 in 1970; for Puerto Ricans in the UoS. it was $5,975 
($300 less than the median for Negroes). 

According to the same report, 24.3 percent of the Spanish^ 
speaking are living in poverty^ when incomes are adjusted to take into 
account such factors as family size, sex and age of family head, number 
of children and farm-nonf arm residence. Of that 24 percent, or 2.2 
million people, however, 87 percent are Mexican American or Puerto Rican. 
For those two subgroups, the percentages of persons living in poverty were 
28 and 29.2 respectively. For all Americans the comparable figure, as 
shown in Table III> is 12.6 percent; for Negroes it is 33.6 percent. 
Clearly, the Spanish-speaking, and particularly Mexican Americans and 
Puerto Ricans, are congregated along with Negroes at the bottom of the 
economic ladder — in terms of income. 



Bureau of the Census; Selected Characteristics of Persons and 
Families of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Other Spanish Origin: March 1971 . 
This data, made public in October 1971, was used in a revision and up- 
'latlng of our report carried out at the request of the Manpower Adminis- 
tration. The original draft of the report was Dased on the best data, 
available during the period of the contract study, including the November 
1969 sample census, which is still cited in this report for population 
estimates. Except where otherwise noted, characteristics data related to 
the needs of the Spanish-speaking population are based on this March 1971 
sample census of 50,000 households. 
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TABLE III. Persons Below the Low-Income Level in 197(f 



Ethnic Origin Percent in Poverty 

All Americans 12^6 
Whites 9.9 

Spanish Origin 24.3 

Mexican 28.0 

Puerto Rican 29.2 

Cuban 13.7 

Other lA.O 

Negroes 33.6 



*Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 224, October 1971. 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

The labor force participation of the Spanish-^speaking popula- 
tion has traditionally been relatively low, compared with Anglos, and 
about the same as Negroes. Spanlsh^speaking females have been in the 
labor force significantly less than other women, 

A slightly different picture emerges in the 1971 census, however, 
with participation rates for men closer to those for whites than those for 
Negroes. The figures are summarized in able IV; Spanish-speaking females 
still participate significantly less than women of other races or ethnic 
origins . 

The unemployment rate for Spanish-speaking men was 8.6 percent 
of March, 1971, compared with 6.0 percent for all American men and 
9.1 percent for Negro men. The unemployment rates for Mexican American 
and Puerto Rican men both exceeded the rate for Negroes during the 
reporting period: they were 10.1 percent and 10*0 percent respectively. 
As may be seen in Table V, the unemployment rates for Spanish-speaking 
women were generally lower than for Blacks; the group with the highest 
unemployment rate reported was Puerto Rican male youths (16-24 years old) - 
of whom more than one in four was actively seeking employment. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

Spanish-speaking workers tend to be concentrated in lower paying 
occupations. As with Negroes, about 7 out of 10 Spanish-speaking persons 
are in unskilled and low-paid blue-collar, service and farm jobs. Only 
23.2 percent of males of Spanish origin hold white-collar jobs, compared 
with 41.7 percent of the rest of the population (figures for white collar 
females are 41 and 61 percent, respectively). Again, Mexican Americans 
and Puerto Ricans (71 percent of the continental U.S. Spanish-speaking 
population) each benefit less than the average for all Spanish-speaking. 
While the overall average participation in white collar jobs is 23.2 
percent, the figure for Mexican Americans is 18.2 percent; for Puerto 
Ricans it is 19.8 percent. 

Spanish-speaking Americans have not shared in the development of 
^ leadership that has moved increasing numbers of other minority groups. 

Including Negroes, into professional managerial and technical jobs. Not 
only have Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and other Spanish-speaking persons 
attained few key positions in government mainstream occupations and the 
private sector, they have even failed to establish a beachhead in poverty-, 
inanpower- and other social-program agencies that have proliferated over the 
last decade. Undoubtedly, in large part, this is a consequence of the 
educational gap as well as discriminatory barriers which are shared with 
other minorities* 

EDUCATION 

Persons of Spanish origin have a lower level of educational 
attainment than any other group in the population. One of every five 
persons of Spanish origin (25 years old and over) has completed less 
than five years of school, as compared with one in twenty-five for all 
whites • The situation is worse for Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans; 

-*ERLC 
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less than one in four Mexican Americans in that age group has conpleced 
five years of school, and only 23.7 percent of Puerto Ricans have done so. 
Of Spanish-speaking persons 25-29 years of age, about 48 percent coopleted 
high school; 58 percent of Negroes in that age group are high school 
graduates, as are 80 percent of all whites. While the average percents 
of high school completions by Spanish-speaking are far below Negroes and 
all whites for nearly every age group, Puerto Ricans experience a much 
lower rate than other Spanish-speaking subgroups. The statistics are 
summarized in Table VI. 

According to November, 1969 Census figures, median years of school 
completed for Spanish-speaking Americans 35 years old or older was 8.5 years 
compared with 12 •O years for the rest of the population, Spanish^-speaking 
persons 25 years old and over had completed 9.3 median school years. Among 
those 25 to 3A years old (a priority population for manpower programs), the 
median was 11.7 and the respective levels for ethnic subgroups were: Mexican 
American, 10.8; Puerto Rican, 9.9; and Cuban and others, 12.4. 

It is important to recognize the wide disparity of educational 
standards in different communities. Table VII shows the comparative 
schooling of Mexican Americans and other groups for five Southern states 
according to 1960 census data. At that time median levels ranged from 
a low of 4.8 years in Texas to 8.6 years in California. Such data do not, 
of course, reflect differences in the quality of education - they equate 
four years in say Laredo with four years of schooling in Los, Angeles, 
which are not necessarily comparable. 

These data also suggest some gradual narrowing of the educational 
gap, at leaist compared with Anglos, and, an increase in years of schooling 
over time. From 1950 to 1960, Mexican Americans increased their median 
schooling by 1.7 years; and from 1960 to 1969 further increased the 
educational attainment, particularly for younger persons. 
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TABLE VII > Median Years of Schooling Completed by Spanish Surnamed 
Persons Age 25 and Over Compared with Other Persons. 



STATE AND MEDIAN YIARS 

POPULATION GROUP COMPLETED 196Q 

Southwest 11.1 

Anglo 12.1 

Spanish-surname 7 . 1 

Nonvhite 9.0 

Arizona 

Anglo 12.1 

Spanish^-surname 7 . 0 

Nonwhite 7.0 

California 

Anglo 12.2 

Spanish-surname 8 . 6 

Nonwhite ' 10.6 

Colorado 

Anglo 12.2 

Spanish-surname 8 . 2 

Nonwhite 11.2 

New Mexico 

Anglo 12.2 

Spanish--sur name 7 . A 

Nonwhite 7.1 

Texas 

Anglo 11.5 

Spanish-surname A . 8 

Nonwhite 8.1 



Source: Adapted from a table in Grebler et al, op. cit*, p. 150. 
Nonwhite figures include Negroes » American Indians, Japanese and 
Chiuese. Based on 1960 Census. 
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Puerto Rlcans have made somewhat less progress in narrowing 
the education gap over the last decade, possibly as a result of the 
recent influx from Puerto Rico- 

In the face of these statistics, it is not surprising that 
manpower programs have been criticized for "creaming" in failing to select 
severely educationally disadvantaged Spanish-speaking enrollees* Existing 
MDTA guidelines and funding practices tend to perpetuate this situation. 

The educational picture is even more serious at the level of 
higher education. Discriminatory barriers and limited means to finance 
advanced education have meant that only a handful of those who graduated 
from high school entered college, and still fewer received degrees. There 
were no ethnic institutions - comparable to the Negro colleges - to fill 
this gap, however inadequately, and to foster a tradition of higher learn-- 
ing and to serve as a training group for educators sensitive to the educa- 
tional needs of the group. These factors have led to very small numbers 
of Spanish-speaking teachers, and a minute group of educational adminis- 
trators in comparison with Anglos and Negroes. 

The situation has begun to improve slowly over the last decade, 
but most of the movement has occurred in only two areas: California and 
New York City. That progress notwithstanding, only 452^000 persons 25 
years old and older have attended one or more years of college - less 
than 12 percent of those in that age group. Of Mexican Americans and 
Puerto Ricans, those with some college total a shocking 4 and 6 percent, 
respectively. The comparable figure for all adults is 21 percent. 
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LANGUAiGE AND CULTURAL FACTORS 

There is a strong sense of cultural uniqueness aaiong the 
Spanish-speaking population, coupled with feelings akin to outrage 
that the broader society fails to recognize, accept and even place 
a positive value on their contribution to the diverse fabric of 
^erican society. Spanish-speaking leaders tend to be highly criti- 
cal of DOL, the State Employiaent Service, school systems and other 
purveyors of manpower services for failing to take into account 
these "unique" cultural characteristics. 

At one level of response, of course, the group's own 
perception of uniqueness becomes a factor for the rest of the 
nation to reckon with, quite apart from the specific differences. 
At a minimum, it would warrant involving spokesmen for the group in 
decisions about aspects of the program that are related to cultural 
factors. Manpower programs have adopted this approach with other 
minority groups - as evidenced by counseling, motivation, and other 
programs designed by and for Negroes to foster "Black pride" and 
self-image. Attempts of this sort to influence attitudes and 
behavior have come to be recognized as a necessary corollary to 
upgrading job skills and education. Few such efforts, however, have 
been undertaken with Spanish-speaking groups - Operation SER repre- 
senting the major exception. 

To some extent, the felt cultural differences of Spanish- 
speaking Americans result In part from the high proportion of the 
group experiencing poverty. In this sense, they do have many character- 
istics that differentiate them from mainstream American society, but 
may be shared in common with Negroes, Appalachian whites or others 
experiencing a "poverty subculture*" 
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There are, however, very real differences that affect the conduct 
and success of manpower programs, Tney fall in four areas, sumarized below:* 

• Language 

• Value orientation 

• Ethnic isolation 

• Other social and psychological factors 

1. Language , Comparative studies have shown that Spanish is the mos 
prevalent of all foreign languages in the U.S., and the one most likely to sur- 
vive in the society on a permanent basis. Mexican Aniericans and Puerto Ricans 
diverge from earlier generations of immigrants in persisting in the use of thei- 
language over several generations. Access to Spanish language mass media and 
entertainment permits the continuance of this pattern. Fewer economic incentiv- 
to learn English (a reflection of limited opportunities) and less severe accul- 
turation pressures from children than previous immigrant groups are cited as 
contributing factors. 

According to the November 1969 Census figures, roughly one Spanish- 
speaking adult in four is illiterate in English. For Puerto Ricans 25 years 
and over 40.3 percent are unable to read and write English. Youth tend to have 
a better command of the language, and even in the 10^24 year age group, 1 out 
of 5 Puerto Ricans and 1 out of 20 Mexican Americans is illiterate in English. 
One out of 4 persons 14 years and olver in households where Spanish is usually 
spoken is illiterate in Spanish and 2 out of 5 are illiterate in English, This 
suggests that a large number lack a working command of either language. There 
are only minor differences between males and females in language competence. 
Current information is not available on the number of monolinguals who lack a 
speaking knowledge of English; however informed estimates suggest that it is 
In excess of 10 percent > and it is probably well over 25 percent in many com- 
munities » ethnic neighborhoods, and among migrants. A 1960 

*The discussion that follows attempts to highlight, in a form useful for man- 
power planners, sonic aspects of a complex culture. Scholars are not in agree- 
ment In all these issues and the existing research liccraLure is soraevhat in- 
complete. These findinj;*s snould be treated as a preliriinary working hypothesis 
subject to testing, verification and modification in actual manpower programs. 
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study in Los Angeles and San Antonio found that 29 percent in the 
former city could not *'get along conf ortably*' conversing in English; 
a high 43 percent in the Texas conraunity had difficulty handling the 
language- By contrast, over half were bilingual, able to converse in 
either language freely- Among Puerto Ricans, the situation is probably 
somewhat uorse. 

Language difficulties CQinpound the educational lag, and thf? 
reverse is l^-Evise true» Only modest efforts by nanpower and education 
agencies have been made to cope vith these language barriers, mount 
bilingual programs, or tailor services to monoiinguals and functionally 
illiterate Spanish*speaking persons. 

2* V^l^e orientation . While generalizations about value differ- 
ences can quickly fall prey to stereotyping, some cultural attributes 
related to manpower programs seem to apply to many Spanish'-spoaking 
persons : 

• Interpersonal relations - greater weight is given to 
relations between individuals than Co competitive, materialistic or 
achievement norms 

• Strong family ties 

• La raza - pride in a unique ethnic heritage, connoting a 
sense of solidarity and sometimes reflecting overtones of racial super^ 
lority contrasted with a supposedly ^'corrupt" Anglo culture. 

• Machismo - male dominance, patriarchy, emphasis on man's 

masculinity, and a submissive traditional female (especially pronounced 
among Mexican Americans) 

• Aspirations for professional rather than business or 
managerial occupations 



*Crebler et al, o£ cit , p-. 424 
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To some extent these attributes are carried over froiu an older 
rural culture. Recent studies of Spanish-speaking Americans in an urban 
setting suggest a tendency to absorb performance-oriented and other "Anglo" 
norms particularly as interaction with the broader society increases. How^ 
aver, these traits are markedly persistent and there is little basis for 
the assumption that they will materially change in the present generation. 
Also there is sharp disagreement within the Spanish-speaking conuiiunity on the 
need for or value of assimilation. Efforts at forcing language and cultural 
assimilation, as in the practice of many Texas schools until recent years 
of forbiding the child to speak Spanish, ate generally recognized to be 
count er p r oduc t ive . 

3. Ethnic isolation . The isolation of the Spanish-speaking community 
is significantly more pronounced than that of earlier generations of immigrants. 
Until World War II, the Spanish-speaking congregated in rural areas in agri- 
cultural occupations, whereas earlier waves of immigrants generally flowed 
to the cities where economic and social pressures of the melting pot were 
greater. By the time the Spanish-speaking population began to urbanize, 
their numbers were great enough and their attempt to develop a subculture 
that could survive in this country sufficiently successful that they managed 
to retain an enclave culture. Spanish has been far more dominant than any 
other foreign language in this country and those wishing to rely on Spanish 
newspapers and radio can do so (TV somewhat less so). 

Although it is relatively easy for a fair skinned, well educated 
Mexican American, who speaks English without an accent to be accepted, and 
even marry an Anglo wife^ such persons make up only a small fraction of 
the population. 

The overwhelming majority of the Spanish-speaking live in self- 
contained neighborhoods separated from the rest of the coinraunity. In 
some cases, this represents a choice of the individual to live in familiar 
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surroundings atncng friends and relatives. All too often, however;, the 
condition results from economic or social discrinination, and the indi- 
vidual lives in substandard housing in an area having few public services ~ 
such barrios are similar in all respects to Negro ghettoes. Studies of 
metropolitan areas such as Los Angeles indicate that the chances of a 
Spanish-speaking person of a given income level occupying substandard 
housing are over four times that for Anglos. 

Given income levels, occupational distribution and educational 
disabilities of the Spanish-speaking people, a great deal of support will 
be needed from society if they are to overcome discrimination and ethnic 
isolation and to be able to experience the opportunities enjoyed by main- 
stream America. 

A . Other social and psychological factors 

There are other important variables which, though relatively 
little research information is available about them, are regarded by 
some knowledgeable manpower specialists as pivotal in gaining an under- 
standing of how to develop and carry out successful programs for Spanish- 
speaking Americans. These include: 

• Emotionalism . There is a behaviorial pattern seen in 
Chicanos and other Spanish-speaking persons of giving 
way to intense emotional reactions that can lead to the 
individual acting contrary to his best interests. While 
this is hardly a monopoly of any singL«e ethnic group, 
It tends to be excused or even praised within the Spanish 
culture. This factor is a problem not only for the 
Chlcano commuting to the factor from tiihe barrio but poses 
even greater difficulty for Spanish-speaking persons as 
they reach executive levels of responsibility. Such 
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behavior is neither understood nor rewarded in mainstream 
American society, but few answers are known as to how to 
channel these psychic energies in more constructive avenues. 

Personalise , Unlike the individualism which grows out of 
the frontier spirit so much a part of Anglo-Americans, 
Spanish culture emphasizes a personalism that is frequently 
unrelated to any notions of self-interest or considerations 
of practical advantage.. Subject to an impersonal society 
and economy based on the individualistic ethic, the 
Spanish-speaking functions at a competitive disadvantage 
and can easily experience frustration and alienation. 

Resistance to change . The Spanish-speaking represent a 
ccntinjium of acculturation. At one end of the continuum, 
many respond to the factors of change and "progress" valued 
generally in our society. At the other extreme, the dis- 
advantaged that represent the primary concern of manpower 
programs, change is seen as a threat. 

Noncompetitiveness . Spanish and Anglo cultures differ 
greatly on this score and it is manifested in less emphasis 
on status and prestige, the accumulation of wealth, climb^ 
ing the occupational ladder, "success", etc. 

Time focus . Spanish-speaking persons tend to focus on 
the present rather than future events, and hence suffer 
' In those areas of the society where economic opportunity 
and security place a high premium on basing present 
actions on future consequences. 
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Many of the above cultural characteristics, except language, 
are shared in greater of lesser degree by other disadvantaged ethnic 
groups and have many parallels in a "culture of poverty". However, 
their manifestation among Spanish-spea^cing Americans has sufficiently 
unique features to warrant special emphasis and further study. 
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CHAPTER II 

AN ASSESSMENT OF MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 

The focus o£ activity since the Study Group was launched in 
March 1971 has been twofold - to obtain data and information on how man- 
power programs are now being carried out, and to seek inputs from program 
administrators and target group organizations on the Action Plan and recom- 
mendations. Field visits were made by the study team (composed of four 
Chicano and Puerto Rican manpower specialists* working with our regular staff) 
to 20 communities**^ of high concentration of Spanish-speaking population. 
These visits were one or two days each and were not intended as evaluations. 
The purpose was to have conclusions about national program activities grounded 
in observations of actual field operations, rather than to develop conclusions 
about individual projects. 

Meetings were held with national and regional officials of Federal 
agencies Involved in manpower, including the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Equal '•mployment Opportunity Commission, 
and the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 



*Study Group Spanish-speaking members were Sam Bell, Louis A. Cardona, Ricardo 
Ontiveros, and Macario Mesa Ramirez. TLA regular staff members vera Robert L. 
Thompson, Project Director; Raymond C. Collins, Project Manager; Authur Boyd, 
Director of Analytical Design; and Lee Franklin, Consultant. 

**Cominunities visited include (by region): (I) Boston, Hartford; (II) Hoboken. 
Newark. New York City. Puerto Rico; (V) Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee: (VI) 
Albuquerque, El Paso, Laredo. San Antonio; (VII) Kansas City, -Missouri; 

(VII) Denver; (IX) Fresno, Oakland. San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose. 
The Study Group cancelled plans to visit Los Angeles after a few manpower 

program operators in that city complained to the DOL regional office that 

they did not want to participate in the study. 
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Every effort was made to build upon previous research » evaluation, 
and other studies, including the November 1970 report of the Spanish-speaking 
Manpower Task Force entitled. The Spanish-speakin g In the U nited States of 
America: Recommended Policies and Approaches to Overcoming Barriers to 
Employment s 

Since DOL does not regularly report employment statistics or 
the extent of participation in manpower programs for persons of Spanish 
origin, a priority emphasis of the study was to assemble such hard data 
as was obtainable, given resource and time constraints. For the first 
time it is possible to document, with a high degree of confidence, the 
relative manpower status of the Spanish-sp^aking population. The Action 
Plan highlights the need and suggests ways routinely to collect such data 
to "keep score" on efforts to improve the conditions of this severely dis- 
advantaged group. 

The Study Group appreciates DOL cooperation in undertaking special 
computer runs and making available information to show characteristics of 
Spanish-speaking participants in manpower programs.* Other data requested, 
including information on terminations and program results, will not be 
available until late August. At that time, DOL plans to publish the data 
as a statistical appendix to this report, giving national totals and data 
for 23 states and selected communities of high target group concentration 
for the following programs: MDTA (Institutional and OJT) ; WIN; and CEP. 
National data summaries will be available also for New Careers, NYC, and 
Operation Mainstream, 



♦Manpower program data cited in the report, unless otherwise noted, are 
those official program statistics reported by local and state manpower 
agencies and compiled by the Office of >Ianpower and Management Data Systems, 
Manpower Administration. 
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HOW THE FIELD VISITS 
WERE CARRIED OUT 

The members of the Study Group, assembled variously into teams 
of at least two, conducted field visits in 20 cities. Meetings and inter- 
views were held with over 150 respondents, all of whom were central figures 
in manpower or manpower-related organizations or were private sector employers 
of Spanish-speaking Americans. Primary missions of respondent manpower 
organizations include community-wide manpower planning, manpower development 
and training, the delivery of temporary services (like unemployment insurance), 
referral of applicants directly to employment or to training programs, and 
advocacy of the needs of the local Spanish-speaking comnmnidy. In-depth dis- 
cussions of the manpower problems of the Spanish-speaking, and workable solu- 
tions to those problems, were held with key personnel of 7 Regional Offices, 

11 Mayor's CAMPS Coordination Offices, 9 Concentrated Employment Programs, 

3 Work Incentive Projects, 20 Local Employment Service Offices, 6 NAB Metro 
Offices, 12 MDTA-fundpd Skill Centers, 6 Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs, 

12 Community Action Agencies, 7 Model Cities Organizations, 1 OIC, 9 private 
sector employer establishjnents , several dozen regional and local organizations 
whose. prime concern is the welfare of Spanish-speaking Americans, and a wide 
spectrum of other agencies and groups related to manpower. 

QUALITY OF 
THE DATA 

Since the time and resource constraints under which the study was 
carried out required sifting a great amount of information,* and arriving at 
sound recommendations quickly, it seemed desirable to compare the findings 
and conclusions with earlier studies. The basic findings concur with those 

*The bulk of which was impressionistic or anecdotal - or, if "hard" data, 
not iiece^cjarilv complete or organized in a form for ready analysis. In the 
absence of ir.ci'lcations to the contrary, considerable reliance can be placed 
on a consensus of inforxied observers. 
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readied in the November 1970 report ot the Spanish-speaking Manpower Task 
Force and the sources on which that report relied. In fact there is con- 
siderahle consistency In the conclusions reached by the relatively few 
manpower studies that have been carried out related to Spanish--speaking 
Americans. Perhaps the raost comprehensive such effort was a 1967 in-depth 
field evaluation of manpower services to Mexican Americans in five South- 
western States conducted by a DOL team. This report was made available for 
Study Group use although it has never been made public. Its reconunendations 
(some of which were implemented at the time) are still valid todays 

In some areas, available data is too sketchy or inconclusive to 
support far-reaching programmatic recommendations. Here, interim actions 
are proposed to lay in place the foundation stones for later program develop- 
ment. Ali;o concrete moves are outlined to make available needed data, 

BASIC 
FINDINGS 

The principal findings resulting from an analysis of field visits 
and other data pertaining to manpower services to Spanish-speaking Americans 
confirm the view that this group experiences a low level of participation in 
such programs relative to need, and that the results of such participation 
in terms of earnings, job retention and upgrading tend to be poor. Specificall 

« Manpower programs are not tailored to the unJnue lan;r:uag^e 
and cultural characteristics of Spanish-speaking Americans 

• Few Spanish-speaking persons or organizations have been 
involved in the planning and delivery of manpower and 
related services 
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• The proportion of Spanish-speaking enrollees in manpower 
programs tends to be lower than that for other disadvantaged 
groups and bears no clear relation to needs 

• Manpower programs generally emphasize numbers of program 
participants at the expense of including monolinguals and 
other severely disadvantaged Spanish-speaking persons and 
without adequate regard to the quality of results for 
participants 

• DOL, State Employment Services, school systems and other 
manpower providers have not developed and implemented 
policies giving priority to the needs of the Spanish- 
speaking people as has been done in the case of some other 
disadvantaged groups (e.g* Negroes). 

A further discussion of these issues follows: 

1, Language and Cultural Characteristics Overlooked 

As a general rule* manpower programs make little or no effort 
to tailor services to the special needs of Spanish-speaking enrollees. 
In the absence of key staff members or an Advisory Board composed of 
Spanish-speaking persons, program administrators lack access to advice 
on what the needs are or how to meet them. The problem is not an easy 
one, and even Spanish^speaking manpower organizations are only beginning 
to develop the necessary state of the art. 

Language is the most obvious and pressing difficulty and it 
is directly related to education. Language training is sometimes seen 
as the only need of the Spanish-speaking which is not shared by other 
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ethnic or racial groups. However, as was pointed out by knowledgeable 
Spanish-speaking manpower specialists, to conclude that English-as-a- 
Second-Language is the only modification in services needed to tailor a 
manpower program to serve the Spanish-speaking would be simplistic, 
and would lead to failure. 

That there is a relation between education and opportunity 
Is clear. The fact that lack of education is the largest single 
barrier to employment opportunity is unarguable. The statistics on 
education of the Spanish-speaking disadvantaged in areas of high 
population concentrations indicate the need for more responsive 
public education systems: 

# In California, of those Mexican Americans who start 
school, 50 percent drop out before completing 8th grade; 
67 percent drop out before completing high school 

# In New York City, 52 percent of those who begin high school 
drop out before completing 

. ♦In San Antonio, the average grade level attained 
by the Spanish-speaking disadvantaged is 4.5. 

In manpower programs, the lack of education is in many areas 
a barrier to training. The entry requirements for skill training 
are fairly well standardized across the country. The entry grade 
attainment level varies in the range from 8th to 11th. To close the 
gap for the Spanish-speaking, the obvious solution is to incorporate 
Adult Continuing Education into the employability development plan. 

The San Antonio CEP provides Adult Continuing Education 
using teaching materials written in English. The DOL Regional Office 
recently waived a guideline limiting Adult Continuing Education (full 
time) for any one individual to 16 weeks. In the time allowed, the CEP 
• could not raise the functional level of its Spanish-speaking enrollees 
to the entry level for skill training courses. The maximum according 
to current guidelines is 25 weeks • Not enough experience has been 




gained to know whether 25 weeks is sufficient. 
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Operation SER has orientation, counseling and prevocational 
training materials focused on the cultural characteristics of Mexican 
Americans. It is starting to develop training strategies for monolinguals 
and bilingual and bicultural curricula. 

The BOLT (Basic Occupational Language Training) program operated 
by the Puerto Rican Forum offers job related English language instruction 
tailored to the needs of the Spanish-speaking community. 

OEO-funded migrant programs have often developed flexible 
approaches to language training and education. 

Except for these efforts, there are few programs that attempt to 
cope with the problem. 

Bad examples, unfortunately, were plentiful. People who don^t know 
what to do, do what they know. Program administrators would tend to assign 
Chicanos or Puerto Ricans to program components designed for, and often run by, 
Negroes, presumably on the grounds that if you've seen one minority you've seen 
them all. Spanish-speaking enrollees are angered or apathetic in the face of 
courses emphasizing "Black pride*' or "Black history". One can imagine how 
Negroes or Anglos would react if the roles were reversed and they were exposed 
to courses in La raza and machismo to help prepare them for jobs. 

One JOBS *70 Contractor was experiencing a failure rate for the 
Spanish-speaking more than twice that of other minority groups. The reasons 
were apparent. The employer was not prepared to deal with the Spanish-speaking 
in several crucial ways. The instructors for OJT courses were Negroes who were 
veil acquainted with the language and norms of the Negro ghetto, but could not 
communicate with the Spanish-speaking, who did not have a good command of 
English. Likewise, the counselors, who were Anglo and Negro, did not know 
how to deal with the Spanish-speaking females who were experiencing problems 
with husbands who did not want them to work. Finally, a Spanish-speaking 
priest and nun were called in on a volunteer basis to do counseling. 
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Another employer had consciously elected to provide no special 
treatment to persons hired under the JOBS '70 contract. Not only were 
no supportive services offered, but the company did not inform the super- 
visors that new hires under the contract were Spanish-speaking and dis- 
advantaged. The contract had been in effect for only a few weeks; 3 of 
the 14 hired were still on board. 

2. Few Spanish-speaking involved in program planning and operations . 

The Manpower Administration in recent years has adopted a policy 
of requiring the Employment Service to match the minority group composition 
of local staffs with local population patterns. There is a need for further 
efforts to strengthen ES and other manpower agencies to help them achieve 
this goal as far as the Spanish-speaking population is concerned. 

( ^ 

Except for a handful of Spanish-speaking manpower organizations, 
there are almost no examples of programs adequately staffed with Spanish- 
speaking manpower professionals or that utilize target residents effecti- 
vely In an advisory capacity. In the Southwest, for example, the situation 
of lack of participation of Mexican Americans in the planning and adminis- 
tration of manpower programs that affect them, described in a 1967 evalua- 
tion carried out by DOL staff, still holds true in broad outline today. 
The comparative complacency at this situation and at high unemployment 
rates and poverty on the part of many public officials notes in that study, 
unfortunately, is also still true today j despite notable improvements in 
many areas. 
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The public employment picture for the Spanish-speaking is parti- 
cularly dismal. Public school systems statistics indicate that in areas 
of. highest population concentration less than half of the Spanish-speaking 
complete high school. A far lesser proportion complete college. Yet 
positions with government agencies carry job specifications and advance- 
ment criteria that effectively restrict the Spanish-speaking from obtain- 
ing positions from which they can bring about change. The Texas Employment 
Commission, whose clientele is largely Spanish-speaking, employs 13 percent 
Spanish-speaking, about 50 percent of whom are in semiprof essional and non- 
professional positions. The Hartford Local ES office plans to serve about 
12,000 Spariish-speaking in the next fiscal year, a large percentage of 
whom are migrants from Puerto Rico with little command of English; 4 of 
its staff are Spanish-speaking; 3 are employment aides (paraprof essional) . 
the other a secretary. The City and County of San Diego have a population 
which is 15 percent Spanish-speaking; only a handful are in positions 
labeled "professional". The County government employs 2.5 percent Spanish- 
speaking. The Mayor's Manpower Coordinator in Chicago stated that the 
Latin community was so splintered that no one could represent them on the 
planning board • 

The State of New Mexico Employment Security Commission showed 
a different pattern. Of their total staff. 51 percent is Spanish- 
speaking. 56 percent are classified "professional" and above. California 
HRD has begun to put Chicanos in charge of centers in Mexican-American 
target areas and has stepped up its employment efforts. 

In the majority of cases, though, the complaint was the same. 
•Ve need more Spanish-speaking employees, but we cannot find people 
who are qualified. And the merit system will not allow us to hire 
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and upgrade the less qualified, except in paraprof essional positions. 
And in thoae cases we don't have the resources to upgrade as we should. 
They simply need to wait until they can score competitively on the standard 
examinations" . 

DOL, for its part, needs to consider the example it is setting 
for the hiring of Spanish-speaking Americans. Two supergrade positions 
are occupied by Mexican- Americans. Recent recruitment efforts have 
increased the number of Spanish-speaking to 104 „ but most hold relatively 
low level positions with limited opportunities to influence policy or 
program direction. Puerto Rican representation is slight. Other Federal 
agencies are even worse, except for a few such as OEO. Throughout the 
Federal Government, the number of Spanish-speaking supergrades stood at 
18 in November 1970, in comparison with lA a year earlier. 

DOL has taken no steps to stimulate the involvement of Spanish- 
speaking manpower organisations in planning and program development at 
the state and local level. In a few instances, principally in California, 
Spanish-speaking groups have gained a role in the CAMPS planning. For 
the most part, even this has been focused on commenting on their own 
funding proposals rather than general advice and guidance. In San Jose 
a Chicano with the backing of local Spanish-speaking manpower organiza- 
tions was selected as the Mayor's Manpower Coordinator. 

There is no operational, community-based manpower planning 
system for allocating resources in the light of local priorities and 
no present mechanisms for otherwise focusing planning on the needs of 
disadvantaged Spanish-speaking Americans. 
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3. Low levels of participation 

There are no criteria of '^parity" or "fair share*' established 
In legislation or Administration policy by which to judge the adequacy 
of the participation of the Spanish-speaking. As a result manpower 
program administrators are free to set their owri participation standards — 
or, by not acting, to settle for whoever walks in the door. 

The pattern of participation varies widely. At one end of the 
spectrum, in Chicago, with over a quarter of a million Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans, and Cubans, virtually no identifiable programs for Spanish-speaking 
persons are underway. By contrast, in Albuquerque, where the Spanish- 
speaking constitute 37 percent of the disadvantaged population, they 
represent over 75 percent of the enrollTncnt of the area's manpower programs. 

The pattern generally reflects who has control of the community's 
political system as well as who runs the manpower agencies. Where ethnic 
groups, either Negro or Spanish-speaking, are in the saddle, they look 
first to the interests of their own people.* Anglos in charge have tended 
over the past few years to cater to the dominant ethnic group. 



*0f the 20 communities visited by the Study Group, in only 
eight (including Puerto Rico) does the Spanish-speaking group exercise 
substantial influence. This group of sites includes nearly half of 
the cities of high population concentration in Table II, Chapter I. 
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The Director of the Illinois Division of Employment Security 
cited the State's efforts to do more for Spanish-speaking Americans. He 
said that of the $20,000,000 expended by the Department of Labor annually 
in Illinois, only $32,900 is identifiably aimed at the Spanish-speaking 
commuaity. No nore than six persons in the State ES structure are Spanish- 
speaking; only one is in a supervisory position. Yet Illinois has the fourth 
highest concentration of Spanish-speaking persons of any state in the nation. 

Sometimes ethnic "tipping" results from a blatant power struggle 
(e.g., Oakland or Hoboken) . Often it "just happens" and administrators are 
open to change when constructive alternatives are pointed out. DOL at the 
national level is not responsible for creating this pattern, but it may need 
to explore existing policies that, add up to a passive approach of funding 
whatever agencies are out there as to whether this has the effect of rein- 
forcing a status quo that works to the detriment of the Spanish-speaking 
population. 

Another factor limiting participation is the reluctance of the 
Spanish-speaking to deal with governmental institutions, particularly ES and 
the schools. The suspicion many poor people have of establishment agencies 
is enhanced by the experience of Mexican Ainericans with forcible repatria- 
tion into the 1950's. When outreach and counseling are carried out by 
Spanish-speaking organizations this is generally sufficient to overcome 
enrollee inhibitions and fears of failure and rejection by public agencies. 

The proximity of training and service centers as a factor affect- 
ing parity was dramatized in the cities where resources are disproportion- 
ately channeled to the Negro communities.* Training centers are located, 
for the most part in or near the Negro ghettos. The Spanish-speaking 

*As a percent of total resources — this does not suggest that resources 
provided to the Nepro community are in excess of, or even approach, what 
is needed, since this is not the case in any of the communities visited. 
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typically do not mix freely with the Negroes In socinl or rcsidcntinl 
patterns. Neither do they feel welcome in programs or in program compo- 
nents that are predominantly Negro. Reports from the CEPs in Omaha and 
in Kansas City indicated that despite special efforts to recruit the 
Spanish-speaking into programs located in the heart of their Negro 
ghettos, they did not succeed in approaching their Spanish-speaking 
enrollment goals until satellite training centers were established in 
the barrios . Likewise, the State ES in California has moved to establish 
HR1> centers within disadvantaged communities; to attract clients who 
would not otherwise use the services of "downtown" local offices. 

In many cities, notably Boston, Hartford, Newark and Chicago, 
attempts have been made to direct the Spanish-speaking into predominantly 
Negro training centers by funding Spanish-speaking organizations to oper- 
ate outreach/service centers in the barrios . These operations are char- 
acterized by unclear strategies, weak management, poor controls and general 
lack of success. In Boston, one such agency has no definitive records 
pertaining to results, provides a broad range of referral and other ser- 
vices, but does not do follow-up^ and from the performance summaries of 
the major manpower programs, has made no significant impact on enrollment. 
In Chicago, another Spanish-speaking organization, funded to gain entrance 
for their constituents into MDTA Skills Training courses, reports little 
success despite hard work. 

A special point was made in the majority of cities visited in 
regard to the client-service staffing pattern in manpower programs* The 
argument was put forward, although there is no specific data to substan^ 
tiate or disprove it, that the trust and confidence of a potential client 
must be gained immediately by the client-service staff if real help is to 
be given by the program. It is argued further that a "front-line'* of 
Negro or Anglo faces is counterproductive in a program which intends to 
serve the Spanish-speaking poor. 
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On the other side of the ledger, OIC (Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Center) is running an apparently effective program in San Jose, 
serving a majority of Chicanos. The director and several of the staff 
are Spanish-speaking. Spanish-speaking organizations tend to be outspokenly 
critical of such arrangements in which Negroes are the channel for funds 
and control services to the Spanish-speaking target group. The San Jose 
OIC is cited not to endorse this approach, but to suggest some of the fac- 
tors that must be present to make it work. 

4. Numbers vs. quality of services . 

Constructive pressures for better management and effective use 
of the manpower dollar at the national level oi: ten get interpreted as a 
"numbers game" at the operating level. The emphasis is placed on numbers 
enrolled at a given cost. Criteria must become more sophisticated and 
stress placements, starting salaries, retention rates and opportunities for 
upgrading. As such factors are considered, the benefits derived from progra 
participation appear even less for the Spanish-speaking enrollees. Drop out 
rates are higher, starting salaries tand to be substantially lower, "stick 
rates" are poor, and few Instances of career upgrading are reported. 

Another dilemma faces the Spanish-speaking - as with all disadvant 
groups - that of "creaming". Pressures for demonstrable program results ofl 
lead to selection of enrollees with "success-prone" characteristics at the 
expense of the "hard core" or severely disadvantaged. This poses a special 
hardship for Chicanos and Puerto Ricans at the bottom of the educational 
ladder in view of the high cost and extended training periods called for 
with an uncertain outcome. Inflexible guidelines and funding procedures 
worsen an already difficult situation. Even Spanish-speaking manpower 
organizations are reluctant to include monolinguals and the severely edu- 
cationally disadvantaged for fear they will be criticized for high costs 
and a poor performance record. It is clear that the system rewards "creaml 
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A case example nay make the above points son^ewhat Tnore specific. 

, M-*f-4/^r»ai ^^fice of the Concentrated 

The reporting system designed by the National tice oi 

E^ploy^ent Program stands o.t as a results-oriented tool which has great 
potential for helping local CEP .anage^ent zero-tn on operating proh e.s. 
Th" Boston CEP was able to provide key performance indicators and had 
begun to array those figures separately for the Spanish-speaking, as 
indicated in Table IV. 
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BOSTON CEP PEtlFORMANCE 



Data Element: 

1. Disadvantaged in 
the city 

2. Enrollment this 
program year 

3. Enrollment in 
Skill Training 

A. Successful completions 
of skill training as 
a X of starts 

5. Enrollment in human 

service careers program 



6. Successful completions 
of human service career 
programs as a % of starts 

7. Average number cf 
'dependents/enrollee 

8. Average starting wage 
for persons placed within 
previous 90 days 

9» Average education 
functional level on 
enrollment 



SU>!MARY. 

Spanish-speaking 
22,500 (18%) 

950 (17%) 

300 (15%) 

140 (A6%) 

20 ( 6%) 
0 ( 0%) 



$2.35/hour 



6th Grade 



Other 
100,000 (82%) 

4,738 (83%) 

1,673 (85%) 

820 (50%) 

283 (94%) 
35 ( 8%) 



$2.50/hour 



lOth Grade 
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Enrollment of the Spanish-speaking looks respectable in terms 
of the goal that fair share considerations might dictate, although the 
progran. docs not have an enrollment goal for the Spanish-speaking. 

A closer investigation of the conditions underlying the Boston 
CEP performance su^^ary revealed the need for a breakdown of performance 
indicators for subgroups within the Spanish-speaking minority. The sub- 
groups of interest in Boston are Puerto Ricans (by far the majority of 
the Spanish-speaking in the Boston region and for the .ost part settled 
out of the northeast U.S. migrant stream), and immigrants from South and 
central An.erica. As the result of immigration standards for South and 
central ^.ericans. that group is better educated and has a greater incxdence 
of marketable skills than the Puerto Ricans. 

The Boston CEP runs an exemplary skill training program for 
the Spanlsh-spe.king (PESO program). It trains women in banking machine 
operations, but it has not yet found effective ways to caroll and suc- 
ceed with the Puerto Rican female. A spot sample of a N^B/JOBS 70 
contract : et in conjunction with that program to a local bank showed that 
87 percent of the girls placed with the bank are Central and South Amerxcans 
The remainder are Puerto Rican- 

5. ^^^::j:2 ^r.ro^i<iers don't glve ^ritv to Spanish- sp eaking. 
participants > 

Data systems provide a good clue as to the Issues taportant to 
program administrators. Cl.arly. no one has started to "ke^p score" on 
the Spanish-speaking population. Most manpover programs can look to thexr 
information systems Eor the percentage of individuals enrolled who are of 
Spanish surname. They cannot, ho-ever. without a considerable investment 
in ad hoc studies, find out the various kinds of training going to the 

. ■ .^Brrontaae of the Spanish-sneaking succeed in 

Spanlsh-spcakmg; or what percentage ot t r 

various kinds of training, as compared to Anglos and other minorxty 
groups; or what percentage of their placements are of Spanish-speaking 

C Tliompson, JLewin Associate's, Inc 
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trainees, as compared with other groups; or how the average starting 
wage for Spanish-speaking placements compared with that of other groups, 
and with the average hourly wage at enrollment; or how the referral-to- 
placetaent ratio for Spanish- speaking trainees compares with that of other 
groups of trainees; or the retention rates of Spanish-speaking placements 
as compared with Anglos and other minorities. 

These data elements are key to consciousness on the parts of 
program planners, operators and evaluators of how equitably and how 
effectively their programs are meeting the needs of the Spanish-speaking 
community. Moreover, these kinds of data form the most reliable indicators 
available to program management of how operating results measure up to 
Intended results, and where to invest limited time to bring about maximum 
improvement in operating performance, as DOL has found in its experience 
with improving the management of the CEP program. 

While it is generally possible to determine from manpower data 
the relevant age. education, income, etc., characteristics of the total 
community cf disadvantaged, it is uot possible to determine those charac- 
teristics for the Spanish-speaking community. One cannot safely assume 
that on each parameter the Spanish-speaking statistics would equal those 
of other minority groups. Nor, as was pointed out earlier, is it safe 
to assume that, within the Spanish-speaking community, Cuban and Central 
and South American statistics would equal those of Puerto Ricans in the 
Northeast or Chicanos in the Southwest. Disadvantaged Puerto Ricans and 
Chicanes are generally less educated, have more dependents and are most 
likely to have households headed by males than Negroes in their geographi- 
cal areas. Programs designed to serve them should consequently have a 
different mix of services than one designed to serve Negroes. Lumping 
the Spanish-speaking together with other minorities has the effect of 
distorting (by underestimating) their needs. 
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A second, significant distortion of need among the Spanish- 
speaking derives from the connon practice of projecting the needs of 
the net-yet-served from the characteristics of the previously enrolled. 
If a cross-section of the Spanish-speaking community were enrolled each 
year, their dernographic statistics would fairly characterize the remainder. 
However, the experience of some manpower agencies — notably the Boston 
CEP's PESO program - suggest^ a pattern of recruiting selectively from 
the Spanish-speaking community in order to find individuals well enough 
qualified to succeed in skill training. Also the Laredo Skill Center 
Coordinator said flatly, "we are having a lot of difficulty finding people 
vho can make it through our program". 

The chief danger in this practice is that new programs will 
be designed to serve people whose needs are less severe than the target 
population, and that, as the most employable people are skimmed off the 
top. the program design will lag in effectiveness year after year. 

Furthermore, the current data gathering process does not provide 
for the need to key sev.^ral important statistics on the one which could be 
used to isolate a target group for a project. If. for example, a project 
were envisioned for Spanish-speaking mothers of three or more school-aged 

children, the statistics on all data parameters would need to be isolated 

for that target group. 

Another index of priority is official statements of Administra- 
tion policy. Notwithstanding the Department's intent to improve manpower 
services to Spanish-speaking Americans, such pronouncements have been 
notably lacking with regard to this group. An analys.is of the Manpower 
Report of the President for 1971 and recent years reveals that Negro is^^ 
used as virtually synonomous with minority, and that official "minority" 
statistics do not include the Spanish-speaking population. Program 
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administrators at Federal, State and local levels have stated that priority 
for the disadvantaged and minorities is interpreted as meaning priority for 
Negroes. This is praiseworthy as belated recognitior. of the dramatic poverty 
and discrimination affecting Negroes in America - in fact, existing resources 
fall far short of what is required to reeet the needs of the Negro community. 
However, it should be clearly understood that such efforts do nothing to 
meet the equally pressing needs of Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and other Spanish- 
speaking Americans- 

What is called for is a statement of priority that takes into 
account the needs of all disadvantaged groups - Spanish-speaking, Negro.., 
Appalachian whites, Aniarican Indians and others. 

PROGRAM 
DATA 

DOL has processed special computer runs to pull together infor- 
mation on intake forms on Spanish-speaking enrollee characteristics in 
a format developed to permit cross-tabulation o£ characteristics and 
cotDparisons with other ethnic groups. Other data showing information on 
terminations and program results is expected to be processed in a few weeks 
and DOL plans to publish detailed tabulations at that time, including 
state and corrjnunity breakouts for areas of high concentration of Spanish- 
speaking population. 

•There are certain minor discrepancies in the data, since there 
was no time to "debug" the system. Data for ethnic groups does not add 
up to the "Total", because the breakout calculations were performed 
slightly later in the year. Also Spanish-speaking enrollees are double 
counted in the "white" figures, rather than being excluded to give a 
count for .\nglos which would be a more meaningful comparison. The net 
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effect is to statistically over.^j,inatc the percentage of Spanish-speaking 
enrollees relative to the total and uodcrestijHLi t.heir proportion rela- 
tive to Anglos. These discrepancies probably do not seriously change the 
interpretation of results, but highlight areas of needed improvement if 
the production of such data becomes a routine operation as the Action 
Plan recommends. 

As the data in Table V indicate, Spanish- speaking enrollment 
in manpower programs (for which comparative ethnic data are available) 
ranges from a low of s" percent in MDTA/OJT to a hi,h of 39 percent in 
ITfC Out of School. This compares with a low of 24 percent for whxtes 
m NAB/JOBS and a high of 65 percent in MDTA/OJT. The extrexnes for Kegro 
participation range from 23 percent in Operation Mainstrcan. to 65 per- 
cent in CEP. 

Furthermore, those progranis with relatively low rates of 
Spanish-speaking participation - NAB/JOBS, .IDTA, and Job Corps^. .r. the 
.ajor manpower activities and include the principal opportunities for 
institutional training. NYC and Operation Mainstream, although highly 
popular among the Spanish-speaking con^unity. are work support programs 
that do relatively little to upgrade skills. 

An analysis of field visits suggests that a participation rate 
of 21 percent for CEP may somewhat overstate the significance of this 
program for the Spanish-speaking. As a rule. CEP programs are located 
m ethnic poverty neighborhoods, sometimes Just across the street from 
the principal Spanish-speaking area. Spanish-speaking staff seldom have 
key roles. Spanish-speaking organizations may be called upon to do the 
outreach (even on a volunteer, not-for-pay basis). Counseling and other 
program supportive services tend to Le weak in many cases. The^ result 
is that many of those who get in the front door fail to complete the 
program successfully. 
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During the first six months of this fiscal year*, the Employ- 
nent Service placed 732,253 persons in nonagricultural jobs, of whom 
7.1 percent were of Spanish origin vhile 36 percent of those placed were 
Negroes. In agricultural jobs, the respective percentages were 25.7 and 
10. reflecting the traditional high concentration of the Spanish-speaking 
m temporary farm work. It is clear that the substantial increase in ES 
services to the disadvantaged has tended principally to benefit Negroes, 
relative to Spanish-speaking persons. 



*ESARS (Employment Security Automated Reporting System) data 
available for A3 States, including all states with sizeable Spanish- 
speaking populations. 
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CHAPTER III 
ftPTTON PLAN AND RECOMMENDATION'S 



Introduction 

H«t=n.l ..npo-er policy has gone through a d.cade of drar.cic 
.Wse and .he Ad^l.l.tracion Is considering .ajor new departures in .he 
.landing and ^nage^ent o£ manpower programs and in huilding on tne con- 

of Che opportunities £o. Families Program (orP) that puts »anpo-er 
at the center of a total hun-an services strategy. 

Spanish-spcaUng ;^ericans received relatively few of the bene- 
mr. ef eanpower programs over the past decade, since despite their disad- 
vantaged status they were not perceived as a priority target group for 
rte delivery of social program services. Unless hold new departures .n 
policy formulation and execution are eft,.,..! Sp^nlsh-speal^ing A,-.er.ca« 
Luld fare no better as a result of further changes in manpower deUvery 
systems. 

This chapter proposes for the Department's consideration: 

. A far-reaching Action Plan for aringing the performance 
of manpower programs into line with the Administration's 
intention to improve the life chances of Spanish-speaking 
people 

. A detailed I,.ole. :.entation fla n, providing suggested next 
steps for each element in the Action Plan. 

A coordinated strategy across a broad front Is repaired to bring 
Spanish-speaking -ericans into the »ainstrean. of economic ^^^^^iZl.. 
L proposed Action^H-^basei^il-a^t^^ 

on the one ^.■;lZr:^:::^^rZZZi::r,... to buIld long^run^aEahiUtX 

o * , 
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t") how to deliver effective service, to the Sp.nish-spc.Ui.^. ta..n. 
' , , „a„oowe' needs (uithout overlooking the broad 

,cre...nt ^''"^ ,,,,, aisadvanta.ed and minority 

::::;r rr:r Linrri .ennc action. a.ed at .re^thcn. 
groupsj. vm I. . Tr these "big dollar" pro- 

— ^^^^^^^^^^^ r™:. ..e .ene.Us 

gram investments, xn the fxnal analyses, 

of the Department's intentions to large numbers in the 

The Actio,^ is formulated around this strategy, as follows: 

section a: BuildingJ^]^ 

S£anish;is£eak^^ 

* Developing effective bilingual and 
bicultural programs 

* Research ar.d de-aonstration 

« Strategic involvement of the Spanish- 
speaking in finding answers and 
mounting responsive programs 

section B: StrcngthejOn^malnsHg^^ 

• Policy and goals 

• Strategic manpower planning 

• Public employment 

• Eliminating discrimination and 
barriers to employment 

• Other program activities 
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ACTION PLAN 

A Building the Long-Run Capability to 

X. BllinRual and Biculf ural Programs 

ine central consensus of many observors in comznenting otx ways 
.o reorient progra. activities was that a blllngual-blcultural approach^ 
linking manpower and education offered the greatest leverage The crea 

on o: sue! a progra. would require .he combined ^^^-^^J^;;^ 
of several Federal agencies, particularly DOL. the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion (OE). and the Office of Eccnopic Opportunity (OEO) . 

HO comprehensive program nodel of this sort is in existence to 
V^owledge. although we have seen promising project elements that 
attempt to ttovc in this direction: 

• Basic Occupational Language Traiaing (BOLT), an experi- 
' cental project operated by the Puerto Rican Forum in 

New York City with DOL funds, is testing a varied pro- 
gram of occupationil language training for Spanish- 
speaking workers. 
. Opcr«lon SER Is beginning to de=.lgn special bilingual 
prograiBS tor monoUnguals and the severely educationally 
disadvantaged 

• several OEO-funded migrant programs (e.g.. the United 
Migrant Opportunity Service of Wisconsin) have begun 
to develop innovative manpower-education components 



The southwest Educational Research Laboratory in 
Albuquerque has been involved in bilingual research 
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A blllngual-bicultural program model would need to accomplish 
breakthroughs in these areas: 

• The capability for training programs to go beyond minimum 
grade level qualifications to take Spanish-speaking enrollees 
from wherever they are left by the school system as far as 
they must go to become "job ready 

• Curricula which facilitate the rate of learning by draving 
on both Spanish and English, rather than inhibiting the 
rate of learning until it can be accomplished solely in 
English 

• Reinforcement of the Spanish-speaking culture in ways that 
build on the potential in La raza for enhancing the enrollee's 
self image and motivation while at the same time introducing 
aspects of the mainstream culture essential- to job success; 
fostering cultural pluralism rather than giving up one 
culture in favor of another 

" • Development of a cadre of bicultural instructors, counselors 
and other staff 

A program thrust in this area would need to focus on: 

• Flexible institutional linkages that encourage school 
\ systems. and manpower agencies to deal effectively with a 

broad age and ability spectrum, and without regard to 
current KDTA guidelines 

• Development of innovative curricula 
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• Training of Instructors » counselors and other staff 

• Involvement of educational labs, universities, and 
other groups to create a broad-based capability for 
technical assistance 

2m Research and Demonstration 

/;^Aa formal RfirD plan for the Spanish-speaking should be developed 
by DOL in cooperation with other agencies to find ^^nswers to problems 
identified in the body of the report. Priority in funding research 
efforts should be given to operating agencies, particularly Spanish- 
speaking manpower organizations (e.g.. Operation SER, Puerto Rican Forum). 

Specifically, the R&D plan should Include a time frame of how 
the projects will be carried out, projects to be undertaken, Spanish- 
speaking organization and individuals capable of sponsoring projects, 
and projected budgets necessary to complete those projects. 

Some of the areas that need to be considered include: 

• Assess R&D activities to date 

• Identify Spanish-speaking American manpower projects now 
serving the Spanish-speaking Americans operated by 
Spanish-speaking Americans and assess their performance 
and developmental potential (if provided adequate tech- 
nical assistance) 

• Identify other manpower programs proposing to serve 
Spanish-speaking Americans 
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• Identify Spanish-speaking American organizations and 
individuals capable of operating Spanish-speaking 
programs and able to carry out R&D 

• Develop R&D plan for Spanish-speaking Americans spell- 
ing out research areas and long run significance for 
program operations 

• Identify research institutions, universities, and 
scholars that have capability in this area 

• Planned variation cost-effectiveness studies of ABE 
and job experience to bring individual to level to 
participate in MDTA skills training 

• Different modes of bilingual instruction 

• Experimental programs for anti-drop out cooperative 
education combining OJT with high school education 
and planned by school systems, manpower agencies and 
employers 

• Einployment role'bf Spanish-speaking American women 

• Child care and supportive manpower services for 
Spanish-speaking Americans 

• Joint DOL-OE study of educational system's involvement 
In manpower for Spanish-speaking Americans, e.g., MDTA, 
vocational education, experience with paraprof essionals 
and career upgrading 

• Doctoral dissertations by Spanish-speaking Americans on 
needs of Spanish-speaking Americans 
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• Counter-cultural effects on the Spanish-speaking American 
male-female relationship caused by new roles irx ^ablic 
Service Careers 

• The special bilingual-bicultural differences of Spanish- 
speaking Americans • 

• "The pluralism of Spanish-speaking Americans'*: A focus 
for manpower training on ethnic in-group differences 

• The role and par ticipation of Spanish-speaking Americans 
in manpower programs (including cost-effectiveness 
analysis e.g., NYC, MDTA, PSC, Job Corps. NAB/JOBS) 

• Programs models for the Spanish-speaking Indian, youth 
offenders, veterans, migrants 

• A manpower information network. on innovative Spanish- 
speaking programs in the U. S. and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

In addition, the Office of Research and Demonstration should 
hire on its staff several Spanish-speaking Americans at policy, evalua- 
tion, review and line positions- 

3. Strategic involvement of the Spanish-speaking in the following 
key ways ; 

a. Leadership Development , DOL should work with the Civil 
Service Commisr.ion, OEO and other agencies in mounting a comprehensive 
program to upgrade Spanish-speaking leadership. First, a special Federal 
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executive recruitment program should be mounted to bring Chicanes , Puerto 
Ricans^ and other Spanish-speaking into GS-16 and above positions, with 
a two-year target of 50 additional positions. One aspect of this program 
could include a systematic assessment of the career potential of the more 
than 500 Spanish-speaking Americans in GS-lA/15 positions to identify 
those that, with intensive training and development, could be moved into 
supergrade position^?; within two years. 

The analysis of the Civil Service Commission figures on high 
level employment of Spanish-speaking Americans contained in Table VI 
show no appreciable improvement between 1969-70, with only 18 supergrades 
on board as of November 1970. The 16-point program should be strengthened 
In these leadership areas. 

In Bupport of leadership development , DOL should work with OE 
to increase dramatically the total numbers of Spanish-speaking students 
in colleges and universities over the next five years. 

b. Working with Special Purpose Spanish-Speaking Organizations. 
The present policy and funding practice that results in a limited scope 
of Spanish-speaking manpower groups should be replaced by affirmative 
efforts to develop the capability of those institutions to carry out 
those roles for which they have a comparative advantage over time. This 
does not mean creating a competitive delivery system (certainly not until 
mainstream manpower institutions have had a fair test, under conditions 
of parity and having access to answers of "what works", to demonstrate 
their capability to successfully serve persons of Spanish origin) . It 
does call for increased funding support to manpower organizations run by 
Spanish-speaking groups ; a massive broadening of training and technical 
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assistance (a two-way street — to help those groups become more effec- 
tive and to use them to enable other Institutions to become more < 
responsive and to find answers); and the creation of a number of special 
purpose groups, such as the National Spanish-speaking Manpower Organiza- 
tion, recently funded by OEO. This latter group seeks to assist Federal, 
state and local agencies in manpower planning, and to carry out technical 
assistance y research, program development, and evaluation activities. 

Also public information activities involving the Spanish- 

speaking deserve special emphasis to insure that: I 

' ' \ 

• the Spanish-speaking are aware of prog^ram services 
ava liable to t heu. , a nd 

• manpower program administrators are aware of the 
needs of the Spanish-speaking and how best to serve 
them. 



Strengthening Mainstream Manpower Programs 

Recommendations in the following major areas, taken together 
with the approach outlined above, add up to a comprehensive and inter- 
related strategy to build upon the Department's present efforts to 
improve the delivery of manpower services to Spanish-speaking Americans 
and to make them far more effective; 

1. Policy and Goals 

The following points would provide the basis for manpower 
policy formulation and the setting of manpower goals for persons of 
Spanish origin over the next decade: 
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The Federal government should assume a leadership role 
in enunciating national vianpower policy and goals for 
the Spanish'-speaking. The expenditure of all Federal 
manpower funds (Including any under special revenue 
sharing) would be in accordance with these goals whether 
operating responsibility for the program is at the 
Federal, state or local level. 

Specific plans setting forth goals and performance ob- 
jectives should be required of all program administra- 
tors with a requirement for accountability through 
program progress reports, monitoring, evaluation, and 
participation of advisory groups, Including substantial 
representation of members of the persons and groups to 
be served. 

Pavi t V ia the baeia pr^inciple on which manpower policy 
for the Spanish- speaking and other raciat/ethnia groups 
should rest, [parity means that the Qoal of Qrparam 
management should be to provide eg^h_segment ajf ^th^ 
target community served with' a share oj^ program benefits 
measured in terms of enrotlmdnts a^.M^lJ'. ^s^in 
program outcomes (e.g*^ placet'xent rates j starting wages ^ 
job retention^ career opportunity) and equivalent to its 
proportion of the target population^ taking also into 
accoxmt^ relqtit : . ^^ed. - An operational approach to parity 
and relative need is outlined below. 

First priority on use of additional program funds, or 
any basic changes in program design or target group 
participation, should be to move programs toward parity* 
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• The Administration should indicate at the highest level 
of policy making priority to be given disadvantaged per- 
sons of Spanish-origin in efforts to move toward parity 
since this is a major target group denied the benefits 
of equitable participation in manpower programs. 

While the focus of this report is on the implications of a 
policy of parity for the Spanish-speaking, we believe that manpower 
policy should be focused on the needs of all disadvantaged and minority 
groups. Accordingly, we recommend that the Department undertake to 
staff out the application of the parity concept to other groups, includ- 
ing Negroes, American Indians, and Appalachian whites. Th^ approach to 
parity for the Spanish-speaking set forth in this report is in no 
sense designed to result in inequity for other disadvantaged persons. 

The following steps could lead to enunciating a priority 
statement by the Administration for the manpower policy and goals for 
the Spanish-speaking: 

• Assign responsibility (e.g., to the Assistant Secretary 
for Policy Evaluation and Rasearch) for staffing out a 
position paper setting forth a policy of parity in the 
administration of manpower programs and indicating 
priority for persons of Spanish origin. 

• Speeches from the President and other key Administra- 
tion officials should dramatize this policy initiative* 

• An inter-agency task force under White House or 0MB 
leadership should be convened to outline the elements 
of an inter-agency Action Plan to implement these 
policies. 
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• Assign responsibility within Dt)L for developing and 
implementing plans. 

• Provide for high level involvement of persons of Spanish 
origin in advising on these plans (e,g.» the Cabinet 
Committee on Spanish-speaking Americans; Spanish-speaking 
manpower specialists) . 

Hard choices must be made in determining what constitutes a 
•'fair share" or parity. It is not enough to set a target for partici- 
pation equivalent to the proportion the group makes up of the total 
population as this ignores relative need. It would be no more reasons- 
able to consid^ar 5 percent a target for the Spanish-speaking since that 
is their proportion of the total U.S. population (exclusive of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) than it would be to peg Negroes at 11 per- 
cent of manpower programs based on the isolated fact that there are 22.6 
million Negroes. Relative need, not numbers alone, should be the prin- 
cipal consideration for a responsible manpower policy. 

At a minimum, presumably, program participation, success ratios, 
and dollar expenditures should conform: to relative indices of need. 
These should be based on a combination of such factors as income, unem- 
ployment rates, occupational status, education, etc. Such objective 
quantitative standards suggest the need for higher priority and more 
resources to persons of Spanish origin. Also, when program serv ices are 
targeted primarily or exclusively on minority groups, as generally Is 
the case in urban-based manpower programs, parity indices s hould be based 
on the relative needs of the ethnic groups affected . 

A principal value in the development of a set of parity 
"formulas" based on relative need is that they would constitute a set of 
tools for making the essential management decisions In connection with 
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gflal .'vetting and resource allocation. Program Administratori?. would be 
c^tupelled to think through, and make explicit, those factors essential 



to success 



in designing and carrying out programs that will lead to 



equal opportunity for Spanish-speaking Americans. 

The Depcwtment should develop a policy of 
parity that will serve as a guide to near- 
term resource allocation and program design 
decisions that give priority to Spanish- 
speaking Americans in closing the parity 
gap which has developed over many genera- 
tionSi but without causing inequity for 
other minority groups and disadvantaged 
persons. 

This calls for a high order of analysis. It also requires 
access to some of the qualitative data on program results and enrollee 
characteristics that had not yet been fully processed by the Manpower 
Administration at the end of cur study. 

However, the basic factors that need to be included in a parity 
"formula" can be readily identified, and their fundamental relationships 
sketched out. Detailed numerical values and relative weighting of fac- 
tors (and possibly some refinement of the factors themselves) call for 
analysis that could take several weeks to complete. Furthermore, there 
will need to be several formulas that produce goals for program partici- 
pation, success rates, allocation of funds, staff partici pation, etc. 
Parity measures of success rates in terms of outcomes for enrollees (e.g., 
' placement rates, starting wages, job retention, career upgrading) are 
clearly more crucial than those that measure program enrollments. In 
addition to natior^l applications of the formulas, they may need to be 
applied at regional, state and local levels (since the national parity 
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goal has operational relevance only through a planning and management 
system that takes into account the relative needs of the target groups 
at the Individual community level. 

The discussion of pax>ity included herein 
is intended to illustrate the paucity con- 
cept and ho-j it might he operationalized 
to eeifve as a guide to the Department in 
subsequent development of the parity 
measures that would be used in actual 
practice. 

Certain basic factors underlie the development of parity formu- 
las as goal-setting and resource allocation tools. First, these manage- 
ment tools are designed to implement national priorities in the allocation 
of manpower funds and in no instance would they run contrary to the desired 
manpower policy. Such tools would need to be applied separately to 
separate a nd d istinct program thrusts growing out of national priorities. 
Accordingly, the population which appfopriotely serves as the base for 
parity goal-setting and resource allocation within urban manpower programs 
is the urban poor . LlkeT.nlse, the population which should serve as the 
base for parity formulas affecting goals and resource allocation within 
rural manpower programs is the rural poor . Since the Spanish-speaking 
constitute a far greater proportion of the urban than rural poor-, they 
are entitled under this concept to a greater share of the benefits of urban 
than rural manpower investments. Precisely what share of the benefits 
should be theirs in either case depends upon their propo rtion of the total 
who live in either urban or rural poverty , 'iiince the Department's roan- 
power resources are concentrated largely in the cities and since roughly 
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80 percent of the Spanish-speaking population lives in urban areas, the 
parity discussion and examples emphasize these areas. 

Second, if parity formulas are to be used effectively as 
management tools, it is essential that they focus clearly on the chief 
concerns of management in attaining the goals and objectives of manpower 
programs. To strive primarily, for example, for equitable enrollment of 
the Spanish-speaking in the manpower programs available to them would not 
provide the best measure of management success — as the central purpose 
of manpower programs, and their real management challenge, does not lie 
in the enrollment of eligible people. The purpose of manpower programs 
is to prepare people and jobs for each other » and to place people in good 
Jobs paying^decent wages and offering career opportunities* It is on 
these measures, plus the telling measure of job retention rates, that the 
Spanish-speaking are entitled to parity with the other disadvantaged groups. 

Moreover, focusing on these most relevany ^ece pof program bene- 
fits puts resource allocation and results in proper relative on to program 
goals. Once the goals are set — program by program — in the manner sec 
forth above, resources need to be allocated on a •'whatever it takes" basis 
(within the framework of what is available) to make steady progress towards 
goal achievement. If a particular program approach fails to yield the anti- 
cipated program results for Spanish-speaking enrollees in terms of their 
needs and in comparison with outcomes for other groups, it is necessary to 
either apply more resources or to modify or abandon the approach in favor 
o£ another. 



*This in no sense is intended to minimize the importance of developing 
parity measures appropriate to rural areas. Moreover, other recommendations 
in this report bear directly on the needs of Spanish-speaking Americans in 
rural areas (e.g., migrants). 
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. Until the Department's data are routinely available and 
organized by managers to indicate how manpower programs have performed 
for the Spanish-speaking against such a set of parity-influenced goals, 
it is necessary to continue to rely on the considered judgments of 
respondents in the field, supported by such case studies and data as can 
be obtained. This leads to the conclusion that much needs to be done to 
achieve parity in manpower for the Spanish-speaking . 

In large measure, the Department is in the urban manpower 
business. As for any other manager, it is simply good business to adopt 
an explicit policy requiring poal-settlng based on parity expressed in 
terms of benefits and outcomes for Spanish-speaking persons, measuring 
performance in terms of such quantified standards. 

Such a policy and measures should take into account the manpower 
needs of the Spanish-speaking, relative to other disadvantaged groups. 
Since the Department's data regarding program outcomes had not been made 
available as of this writing, official (MIOS) data showing program parti- 
cipation is used to illustrate how the Department might develop a parity 
formula for Spanish-speaking participation in urban programs. Participation 
levels reflect a minimum application of parity, since it is necessary to at 
least get in the program to have any hope of success. 

The basic factors underlying the parity concept in program parti- 
cipation are: 
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CA) 



Spanish-speaking percentage of the urban disadvantaged 
population (17% on the Social Security Administration's 
standard poverty index)* 



(B) 



Other relative need factors (e.g., 
barriers, educational deprivation) 



language » cultural 



(C) 



Spanish-speaking percentage of total program participants 



C 



Parity Index 



A+B 



Attairmenc of parity is reflected by an index number of 1. 
The lower the index aumber, the further the program is from parity. 

Since the factors cited in B are known to be those in which the 
Spanish-speaking are relatively worse off than other groups (there may 
be other factors of relative need in which this relationship does not hold 



*No figures are published by the Bureau of Census on the numbers of 
Spanish-speaking poor in urban areas. The March 1971 sample census esti- 
mates that persons of Spanish origin make up about 9 percent of the low- 
Income population nationwide. Using the best available; data, we estimate 
that one out of six low-income persons in urban areas are Spanish-speaking, 
a result of the high concentration of that group in the cities. This 17% 
estimate is used in the parity discussion for illustr . Cive purposes only. 
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true* but it seemed to be generally the case for those considered in 
Chapter I) , the poverty index factor A could he used alone as a "proxy" 
for A+B until the values of B could be computed. This, of course, would 
have the effect of somewhat overstating th« extent to which the program 
approaches parity. 

Applying this simplified formula couple of the examples 

cited earlier in the report of Spanish-speakx.Ag program participation 
in MDTA/OJT, NAB/ JOBS, and WIN could be done as follows: 

(1) MDTA/OJT = 8Z Spanish-speaking participants 

• 08 

— y = .A7 parity index 

(2) NAB/JOBS = 13% Spanish-speaking participants 

• 13 

' .76 parity index 

(3) WIN » 20% Spanish-speaking participants 

• 20 

•^yy « 1«17 parity index 

MDTA/OJT and NAB/JOBS show participation below parity (which is 
consistent with the data obtained in the 20 coniijaunities visited during the 
study). WIN has shown substantial success in reaching the Spanish-speaking 
(and the program's focus on welfare recipients means that the extreme pov- 
erty of the Spanish-speaking may make them somewhat more likely to be in- 
cluded). 



* 

We assume that the urban concentration of enrollees in these 
programs remains much as in FY 1970 (MDTA/OJT, 81%; NAB/ JOBS, 100%; 
WIN, 80%, as reported in the Manpower Report of the President, 197?). 
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In all these cases, of course, it would be necessary to look at success 
rates before drawing far-reaching conclusions based on participation 



levels alone. 



The above is presented as illustrative of how one might go 
about developing an operationally useful parity concept. The key to the 
approach is identifying the relevant factors and variables. Much could 
be written about applications of parity in-planning and prograui manage- 
ment. Some of the basic principles and data requirements are set forth 
elsewhere in this report (e.g., in the presentation of strategic planning). 
Others are outside the scope of the present study but can be developed based 
on management experience in quantifying goals and focusing organizational 
effort on results measured in terms of those goals. 

2. Strategic Manpower Planning 

^,In any decision to proceed to decentralize manpower programs, 
DOL should issue guidance and provide extensive technical assistance on 
how to carry out results-oriented strategic planning centered on enrollee 
needs and available jobs. Standards for program "success" should be pro- 
mulgated based on such factors as enhanced employability , job placement 
and retention, and career upgi^^ding rather than simply numbers of en- 
rollees exposed to a certain amount of training. Mnformation systems at 
national, state and local levels should be redesigned to permit a mean- 
ingful evaluation of program accomplishments and to show the extent to 
which various seg-icnts of the target population — including racial-ethnic 
groups — are benefiting from services. CAMPS, or its successor planning 
system, should be strengthened to control the allocation of resources 
subject to final decisions of the prime sponsor. Target group members, 
including significant representation of the Spanish-speaking in communi- 
ties of high concentration, should play a clearly prescribed and meaning- 
f .'l role on the advisory board. 
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In view of the importance of this Issue » the need to go into 
considerable detail to convey exactly what is proposed, and the impor- 
tance of local planning in implementing many aspects of the Action Plan, 
Chapter IV is devoted to a detailed outline of such a planning system ^ 

In the event of a decision not to further decentralize manpower 
planning and operational responsibilities, many of the basic principles 
outlined could be Incorporated in the present planning system to great 
advantage — particularly a -data system that highlights Spanish-speaking 
Americans « 

3. Public Employment 

A five-year crash program should be developed to broaden public 
sector employment for the Spanish-speaking. A first goal should be to 
move the proportion of Spanish-speaking employees in the total full-time 
Federal civilian work force to at least their proportion of the rotal 
population, which means roughly doubling their participation (according 
to 1970 figures it was 2.9 percent, an increase of only .1 percentage 
point over 1969). 

Second, a multi-faceted program to encourage state and local 
government to employ the Spanish-speaking, with the Employment Service 
Iti particular required to achieve parity. Third, special efforts should 
be made to include persons of Spanish origin in Public Service Careers 
and other public employment programs. 

The recently enacted Emergency Employment Act of 1971 can be 
used as a first step in this effort. Plans and guidelines should be 
developed to encourage the employment of Spanish-speaking persons. 
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4. Eliminating Dlscrltnination and Barriers to Employment 

First, an intensive Interagency effort, involving particularly 
DOL and E£OC, must be mounted to strengthen the enforcement of present 
legislation designed to eliminate discriminatory practices of private 
employers and unions, emphasizing & "ci.-sr»s action" strategy rather than 
individual charges. Second, cooperation of the National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) should be sought to initiate a "marketing" strategy to 
sensitize the huiriness community to the Spanish-speaking; to develop 
model personnel management programs; to strengthen the NAB/JOBS con- 
tract; and to demonstrate planned variations of a bilingual-bicultural 
training package. Third, the AFL/CIO should be asked to undertake a 
major effort to broaden the union participation of Chicanos, Puerto 
Rlcans and other persons of Spanish origins. 

a. EEOC . DOL cooperation in enforcement actions with EEOC 
should focus on four m^jor areas: 

• Priority to "class action" suits to end widespread 
systems of discrimination rather than simply deal- 
ing with individual complaints 

• Coordination of Federal contract compliance stra- 
tegics with EEOC 

• Efforts to develop model personnel manageme.it systems 

• Testing systems that do not discriminate against the 
Spanish-speaking should be d 'eloped and promulgated 

b. National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) . DOL should setk 
the active participation of NAB in a two-pronged effort to eliminate dis- 
crimination aiid barriers to employment in the private sector. First, a 
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series of actions designed to heighten the awareness of the business 
leadership of the needs of Spanish-sp^aki; ^xans and steps that 

they can take in responding to chose needs t. - effectively — in 
effect a "marketing" strategy. Second, steps to strengthen the involve- 
ment of Chicanes. Puerto Ricsns and other persons of Spanish origin in 
^he NAB/ JOBS program. 

At present, roughly 11-13 percent of the participants in liA3/ 
JOBS are Spanish-spsaking, well below parity. No special efforts have 
been made to target services cn this group, although a few employers, on 
their own initiative, have made promising efforts in this direction. No 
guidance has been developed by DDL or NAB on program services to the 
Spanish-speaking. Cotmonly. where there are efforts to focus special 
services on the disadvantaged, they are aimed at Negroes and often the 
programs are run by Negroes. Since the essential thrust of such programs 
is focused on building the individual's sense of self -worth, identity and 
pride, it is clear that materials and approaches that are very successful 
with Negroes can be counterproductive in the eyes of the Spanish-speaking. 

One of the most serious problems found was the attitudes of 
supervisors toward the Spanish-speaking. Of the ten N/3/J0BS employers 
visited by the Study Group only one. Si?.ger-Frlden. Inc., in Albuquerque, 
had a satisfactory supervisory training program. In this case, it was 
n^ada clear to the supervisors that they were responsible for training and 
retention of the work force (61 of 111 disadvantaged enrollees are cur- 
rently on board and 12 of the 15 leadmen in this electronics plant are 
former CEP enrollees). In general, there appeared to be a fairly direct 
correlation between the efforts of top management to impress upon middle 
management and foremen the priority given the pr : sram and what is expected 
of them and retention of enrollees, €te£ program we saw where there 

was absolutely no effort mad.; to affect - .pervisors resulted in 100 

percent loss of enrollees wir ; v tew we».l... iu many cases, the factors 
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generating friction are rooted in ordinary human behavior and could be 
easily handled. A common concern of Anglo supervisors and fellow 
employees, for exaraple, when two workeri. arti speaking Spanish together, 
is that they must be talking about them. 

Another major difficulty is that NAE/JOBS is primarily depen- 
dent for referral of disadvantaged ei.rollees on ES and CEP. Neither 
Institution is a fully satisfactory channel. ES. despite impressive 
strides in recent years in attempting to give greater priority to the 
disadvantaged, has not yet developed effective outreach to the Spanish- 
speaking community. As for CEP, except in those few places where there 
Is a preponderance of Chicanos and they exert substantial political in- 
fluence in the community, target areas leave out the Spanish speaking. 
For example, Chrysler executives have complained that they would like to 
involve more Spaaish-speaking in Detroit but are unable to find the en- 
rollees. The Detroit CEP target area covers only about 1 percent of the 
estimated 60,000 ipanish-speaking Americans in the metropolitan area. 
Neither the outreach service center nor the recruiting components have 
bilingual personnel. Spr^nish-speaking community groups, on a voluntary 
basis receiving no DOL fuf.:;!J, are the primary source of what little re- 
cruitment does take place. It is small wonder that the auto industry has 
difficulty achieving its goal of fuller involvement of persons of Spanish 
origin. 

Unfortunately, many business leaders are not yet aware of the 
numbers or need of the Spanish-spea.ang or of the economic potential of 
this group if they gain access to better jobs. DOL should seek the co- 
operation of NAB in utilizing the organization's public relations capa- 
bility to launch a major "marketing" strategy to make business leadership 
more aware of Spanish-speaking Americans. Activities in this area might 
include: 
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• Gaining the conunitment of company presidents to hiring 
disadvantaged Spanish-speaking Americans » with goals 
set moving toward parity. 

• Developing executive seminars to discuss how to mobi'' 
lize the firm to carry out the conunitment from top 
management; how to cope with resistance to change ex- 
pected from personnel departments » line supervisors 
and the regular work force; and how to work with man- 
power and education agencies and Spanish-speaking 
groups in community planning to develop viable pro- 
grams that serve all disadvantaged persons. 

• Strengthening the firm's Affirmative Action Plan efforts 
by carrying out a total review and modification of the 
personnel system (recruitment, hiring, wages and sala- 
ries» promotion policies, supervision, etc.) as it 
affects the Spanish-speaking. 

A second area in which NAB could make a significant contribu- 
tion is through modification in the NAB/ JOBS Contract and a series of 
parallel implementation steps. The need to strengthen contract arrange- 
ments is summed up in the complaint of one employer: negotiate the 
JOBS '70 contract representing the company's interest, the Contract Ser- 
vice Representative negotiates to protect the government's dollar — who 
negotiates for the people I'm going to hire?" 

' The following steps should be taken: 

• Place greater priority on supportive services (counsel- 
ing» coaching, etc.) 

• Develop g»' aelines to facilitate manpower programs with 
ext€fn«ive experience with the Spanish-speaking providing 
supportive services to employers within tha terms of 
the contract. 
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• Create model supervisory training programs, emphasiz- 
ing seminar techniques which allot, /or discusision 
Interchange among participants aimed at understanding 
how to deal with Spanish^speaking workers. Such 
training should begin prior to bringing new staff on 
board and take place periodically during the first 
few months of experience with new employ i*^^.s. 

• Provide incentives to employers for retention of en-- 
rollees (say a 5% bonus for 75% retention over 6 
months) . 

• Develop criteria for es^emplary program performance 
and give out public awards to outstanding employers. 

• Reorient training to che accomplishment of certain 
job related objectives rather than just require so 
many weeks of training. Give the enrollee what he 
n^ed:^ for job success. 

• Develop model bilingual-blcultural '.aining packages 
through experimental contracts <? oie employers conduct 
shorter training programs for the Spanish-speaking 
than for some other disadvantaged groups because they 
lack relevant training materials). 

• Provide special language training grants for the esti- 
mated 2/3 of NAB/ JOBS enrollees of Spanish origin who 
have language problems- 

^ Extend the amount of author iz^d English as a Second 

Language (ESL) training. In New York City, for example, 
liAB/JOBS estimates that over 400 hours of job related 
education : ? -equirsd. 
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• Mount research programs to defint^ with greater riecision 
the effectiveness of ESL and other bilingual-biculturr^l 
program approaches in terms of equipping the enrollv-e 
with the necessary job skills to foster retention and 
upgrading • 

• Work with the U. Office of Education to involve uni- 
vers^ities and community colleges in outreach programs 
to assist in providing the necessary training (e.g.. 
New York University has expressed an interest in this 
area) « 

• Provide partial subsidies for apprenticeship programs 
now paid by unions and management to incentivize train-- 
ing of the disadvantaged » 

• Utilise NAB/JOBS experience in community manpower plan- 
ning to better program government subsidized contract 
viih local manpower program input/output and to relate 
training provided to available jobs for which enrollees 
have reasonable prospects for employment. 

• Clarify what training needs to be provided, before en- 
rollees are entitled to a pay raise. 

• Upgrade or hire Spanish-speaking in key supervisory 
positions (however, one should not assume that this auto- 
laatically leads to good supervisor-worker relations — 
many Spanish-speaking supervisors also require training 
In this area, and employers should be especially alert 

to cultural tensions within the Spanish-speaking com- 
launity as may somerimes arise when a Cuban is placed 
over Puerto Ricans) • 
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• Encouragii situations where the ea-^Joy-er representative 
who writew^ the NAB/JOBS contract aisc has responf. Jbility 
for monitoring results. 

• Arrange for big firms that ha^e nad successful NAB/ JOBS 
progracss to work with sma-^isx firms and provide them 
the benefit of their experience. 

• Broaden NAB/JOBS arrangements to offset national or 
local economic downturns . 

• In conjnanities where ES, C?I" or other referral systems 
are not including the Sparash-speaking on a basis of 
parity, set up l special outreach mechanism* 

• Dev-lOj? more flexible guidelines for negotiating costs 
with employers to facil: tate the above activities. 

• Modify reporting proc. es on program participants to 
provide more nieaningful characteristics i\i:^ormation 

and results-oriented data for Spanish-speaking Americans. 

Unions , Statistics on minority union meE^bership for 1969 
released by EEOC in February 19V'l, show that with 2.5 million members » 
6*7 percent were Spanish-surnamed and 9.2 percent were Negro. Figures 
for building trades were 5,1 percent and 6.8 percent, respectively. 

Analysis of the data shows not only a persistence of patterns 
o£ dAscrlmiuatton barring union membership but a concentration at the 
lower end of the wage scale. 

DOL should seek the active Involvement of the AFL/CIO on be- 
half of disadvantaged Spanish-speaking Americans in the following areas: 

• Broadening union membership 

Q • Apprenticeship programs 
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• QuQta systems along the lines of the Chicago Plan, but 
with better implenentation and safeguards to insure 
chat the Spanish-speaking are included • 

• Jointly funded efforts between unions and :>panish- 
sp-iiaking organizations to couple training, counseling, 
atid other program com^ ^nents* 

^. Other Program Activities 

Other areas in which DOL could take action to benefit partlcu-- 
lar groups of Spanish-'Speaking Araer leans nclude: 

a. Women . Special steps should be undertaken by DOL to re- 
spond to the weak economic position of Spanish-speaking woci^n. These 
activities should include: 

• Development of better ■ :;tics on the role of women 
In the labor force 

• Assistance in securing positions in the public service (e.g-, 
under the Emergency Enployment Act of 197l) 

• Development of child care services 

• Career upgrading programs 

Youth . The needs of Spanish-speaking youth parallel those 
of many disadvantaged youth in terms of high unemployment races, school 
drop outs, and adjustment probler^s* In many cases beyond the needs of 
other youth, the Sp;:?aish- speaking youth face ^ ^e language problen. cul- 
ture differences, problems brought on by family and the change In values, 
and the emerging militancy of Spanish-^speaklng youth. 
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The drug and arrest problem is particularly high. DOL ? ; -^Id 
stimulate the development of an interagency plan to deal with SpanjL-n- 
speaking y ath. 

That plan should include the following; 

• That NYC, Job Corps and other programs designed for 
youth require a bilingual and biculturai counselor 
to meet with the parents to discuss the program and 
to assure that the parents fully understand develop- 
ment of the youth involved. 

• That follow-up procedures be adhered to in order to 
determine the effect of these programs on Spanish-- 
speaking youth. 

• Spanish-Speaking counselor should be available. 

• The counseling approach should change to consider 
•the total needs of the counselee first. 

• There should be a wide study of avalla.ble jobs and 
Job opportunity which can be related to the various 
training and work experience programs. 

• Special vocational and training programs should be 
developed for Spanish-speaking youth that are de- 
tained. These could include positons under PSC in 
the areas of Educationt Corrections, Health, Conser- 
vation, Welfare and other. 

• Flexibility between programs should be provided in 
order to facilitate the movement between programs 
to the advantage of the youth. • 
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Deteminatlon criteria should be adjusted In such t- 
Bianp^r so as to take into account the cost of livlrg 
index for any particular area. It should also con- 
sider fanily size, education, and other key socio- 
logical aspects, including arrest records. Special 
review of the arrests should be made and considera- 
tion given where facts indicate. 

> There should be a joint program developed by i)OL and 
OE to provide work pegged education for Spanish- 
speaking youth that can be articulated toward ABE. 

» NYC program should be sponsored by Spanish-speaking 
organizations in areas where Spanish-speaking youth 
are in significant concentration. 

• Programs should be developed jointly with HEW. OEO, and 
Department of Justice for potential drug us-r. for 
potential offender, for drug users, for offender and 
for Spanish-speaking youths on probation. There are 
some examples of these, including the Vera Institute 
model, the self-study model, the RODEO model and 
others. 

• Outreach services for Spanish-speaking youth, staffed 
by persons whom the Spanish-speaking youth can relate 
to should be developed as a regular part of ES and 
other - ' -vrer training efforts. 

o The ES should be required to provide vocational 

counseling to every Spanish-speaking youth that drops 
out as soon as that is reported by the school system. 
Special efforts to enroll the Spanish-speaking youth 
in work related education should be made. 
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• All youth, not in school over the age of 16 should be 
encouraged to register for work and those not employed 
or employable be counted in the, unemployment rate. 
Then they should be eligible for employment under the 
Einergency Employment Act of 1971. ^ 

• Present programs and those to be designed should include 
components that highlight cultural values. Exposure 
should also be provided to the contribution of other 
cultures. 

• In the present work experience program and those that 
are developed better slots should be created. These 
slots should provide meaningful experience to the youth 
and to the agency. They should, whenever possible be 
accredited by an educational institution and should 
provide skills that may be utilized on future jobs. 

• - DOL and all State ES should hire staff that are bilin- 

gual and bicultural and that are sensitive, knowledge- 
able and aware of the many problems of Spanish-speaking 
youth. 

c. Veterans . Spanish- speaking veterans should be included 
m priority programs being initiated. Guidelines should be developed 
for this purpose. The assistance of Spanish-speaking organizations 
(e.g., the American G,I. Forum) should be sought. 

d. Migrants . The continuing extensive underenployment, unem- 
ployment and resulting extreme poverty in the homebase area is a root 
cause for migrancy. As a result migrant workers with limited education 
and few marketable skills are forced into the migrant stream each year 
to earn their livelihood. The family members travel with the migrant 
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family head both because of the desire for family solidarity and because 
low wages force entire families to vork. i^igrants have little opportunity 
to secure job training or other manpower services which would help them 
to secure permanent employment either in the home base area or at more 
highly industrialized areas. 

The Study Group gave comparatively little attention to migrants 
since another DOL Task Force was working on this issue, resulting in the 
recent approval of a $20 million program for migrants. Also the Cabinet 
Committee on Opportunities for the Spanish-speaking recently developed a 
Task Force report on this issue. 

We propose the following recommendations be considered in con- 
nection with those other reports: 

• Redirect the Farm Labor Service orientation in State 
Employment offices to aid the migrant directly, 
through coordination with other program services. 

• Focus Federal funds into migrant home base areas in 
order to develop multiple service operations through 
a cooperative effort among the DOL and all other 
Federal agencies. A vehicle for this approach could 
be the Regional Councils. 

• Special remedial and basic education, skill training 
and manpower programs should be scheduled to coincide 
with the return of migrants to their home base areas. 
A specific number of slots should be reserved for 
migrants at MDTA, CEP and other manpower projects in 
home base and in settling-out areas. Program design 
should reflect the fact that migrants have been disad- 
vantaged educationally as well as economically and 
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that larger periods of enrollment as well as special 
supportive services are necessary. Trainin;; should 
also include skills useful in employment in the 
mechanized farming techniques of agri-business. 

• That local, state, regional and national advisory 
boards composed of migrants and community people be 
established to aid in program development, determina- 
tion of priorities, and assistance in strategic plan- 
ning at each appropriate level. 

• Regulations should be amended to permit the Employment 
Service to establish a. system to certify growers as 
eligible for farm labor recruitment assistance. Such 
growers must meet established standards of housing, 
wages and working conditions and have no recent record 
of abuse of migrants. 

• NYC regulations should permit an NYC trainee at the 
migrant home base to continue his NYC connection at 
the new location of his parents. This could possibly 
provide enough money so that the enrollee could stay 
In school rather than being forced to work to help 
support the family. An additional approach would in- 
volve planning a project for a particular migratory 
route followed by migrant families from one locality. 
Substations would be established along the way, the 
NYC enrollee would be expected > his local program 
planned in advance, and there would be a continuity 
of work experience. 
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• In order to move towards more tolerable living and working 
conditions, a model should be establishc;(l under the pattern 
* of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico fana labor contracts and 
all migrant labor in the United States should be conducted 
under such contracts. 

e% Border Crossers , Serious economic hardship is caused Mexican 
Americans along Southwest border areas as a result of being forced to compete 
vlth low-wage commuters from Mexico, Other ways should be found to promote 
this country's important international relations objectives of good rela- 
tions with Mexico that do not penalize American citizens. Priority should 
be given to resident Spanish-speaking Americans in access to the Employ- 
ment Service and other manpower programs. Other incentives for employ^ers 
In the area to utilize resident Chicanos should be developed. 

£• Opportunities for Families Program . The Opportunities far 
Families Program, currently being designed by the Department in response 
to welfare reform legislation that has passed the House (H.il.l), will have 
as its goal to move the maximum number of individuals and families from the 
welfare rolls to self --supporting employment. Several fundamental program 
design factors should be scrutinized for their potential effects on the 
Spanish-speaking (and most particularly the Mexican American and Puerto 
Rlcan cultures — as subcultures within the culture ^f poverty). 

The following OFP program considerations varrant careful study 
in light of the particular ne^ of the Spanish-speaking: 

• the program is conceived around income strategies which 
affect the whole family ; the intent is tro reinforce the 
family unit by focusing on family incoms and family employ- 
ability , leading in part to emphasis on the training and 
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placement of wives and other secondary wage earners. Inclusion 
of NYC as a resource in such a strategy, on the other hand, 
V>oses fewer problems and would appear to be a natural fit with 
the recommendations elsewhere in this report regarding that pro- 
gram's involvement of Spanish-speaking youth. Secondary wage 
tiarner strategies should designed bearing in mind the reaction 
of the Spanish-speaking community to other manpower programs 
that they believe have contributed to underaiuing the traditional 
role of the male head of family by placing the wife in what is 
perceived to be higher status employment. 

* cMld care will be provided in order to free mothers to work; 
questions of adequacy of care, and what role the mother has 
In making that determination, should take into account the 
strong family ties and special role of the women as wife and 
mother which characterize the Spanish-speaking culture. 
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work requirements which grow out of cultural assumptions re- 
garding the "work ethic " must be iailored to the "different" 
work ethic attributed by some studies to the Spanish-speaking 
(work Is generally held to be a means to an cud rather than an 
end in itself). Careful analysis is called for to determine what 
differences exist in fact, and what is the best approach to a- 
chleve the alms of the legislation. 

coat-effective allocati on of resources in response to nationally 
get goals and priorities should reflect considerations of racial/ 
ethnic balance based on relative need and the probability that 
special bllingual-bicultural program services responding to unique 
needs of the Spanish-speaking will be somewhat more costly than 
for other groups (at least initially). 

Liaison with the Welfare Reform Planning Staff, which has Department 
wide responsibility for H.R.I contingency planning, should be established by 

gj^^ the discussion of parity above. 
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the Manpower Administration's Special Program Development Division for 
purposes of providing ongoing advice on the unique needs of the Spatiish- 
speaklng in these and other program design efforts. 

IMPLEME>n:ATION PLAN 

The Secretary of Labor should take the following steps to 
bring about successful implementation of the Action Plan ; 

• Assign high-level implementation responsibility 

• Carry out a review of the Implementation Plan below, 
make appropriate adjustments, develop a formal action 
schedule with controls and reporting dates 

^ Have Regional Offices develop plans spelling out how 
they will target services on Spanish-speaking Americans 
(these could be modeled on the excellent plan developed 
by the Boston Regional Office — the only region to take 
such action) 

• Develop guidelines for state and local follow-up, perhaps 
on the planning framework discussed in Chapter IV. ' 

* * « « * 
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SPECIFIC IMPLEMENTATION STEPS 
(KEYED TO ACTION PLAN) 

Section A: Building the Long-Run CapaKility to Serve the 
Spanish-speaking Effectively 



ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


BILINCUAL/BICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS AND APPROACHES 

• Assess current projects researching 
various approaches* 

• Develop flexible institutional linkages 
enabling school systems and manpower 
agencies to waive MDTA guidelines in- 
hibiting effective training of Spanish- 
speaking Acer ions. 

• 

^ Develop innovative curricula* 

Provide broad-based TA to programs, 
instructors, counselors and other staff* 

AC 


!• Initiate CCOS development of a three 
year plan for bilingual/bicultural nan- 
power design with inputs from OE, OEO, 
DDL. 


2% Evaluate current projects for effec- 
tiveness, impact and broader applica- j 
bility, including: | 

• SER monolingual effort 1 

• Puerto Rlcan Forum BOLT project I 

• CEO migrant programs 

• Boston Spanish-Speaking Skills 
Center 

• SW Educational Research Lab 
(AlbuqJ . 


3. Identify what other key approach ele- 
ments need to be researched. 


A« Prepare approach and methodology 

eunmarics and curriculum guidelines for 
dissemination to local programs. 


> 

5* Recommend DOL/HEW task force be con- 
vened to determine in what ways MDTA or 
o£her guidelines need to be waived to 
clear path for broader use of special 
. approaches; propose waiver or revisio 
of guidelines • 
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ACTION 



BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL 
PROGfUMS AND APPROACHES 

(Cou^t) 



NEXT STEPS 



6. Earmark funds and select specific pro- 
grams and cities for priority expansion 
of effective special approaches. 



7. 'Provide (or contract for) TA to local 
• programs for implementation of ney 
approaches. 



8, Earmark FY1973-^ funds based on inter 
assessment of plans and progress # 



9* Impact evaluation of new bilingual/ 
bicultural approaches on Spanish* 
speaking Asiericans« 



r 
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ACTION 



RESEARCH AND DDIONSTKATION 

• Develop R&D Plan for Spanish- 
Speaking Americans. 

• Fund Spanish-speaking and other"^ 
manpower groups to carry out R&D 
activities. 



NEXT STEPS 



1, Prepare position paper on R & D 
and Spanish speaking Americans 
and forward to OPER. 



Develop priority guidelines for 
funding Spanish Speaking American 
manpower groups for R&D. 



Draft R&D Plan for Spanish 
Speaking A^iericans (perhaos as 
Inputs to overall R&D Plan). 
Plan should address both R&D 
projects directed primarily 
or exclusively at Spanish Speaking 
Americans as well as all major 
R&D efforts in terms of how 
special needs of Spanish Speaking 
Americans will be addressed. 



Coordinate R&D Plan with other 
agencies. 



Prerare RFPs for selected FY 1972 
projects and earnark funds. 
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ACTIOH 



LEADERSHIP DEVELOKlEXT 

• Mount comprehensive program co upgrade 
Spanish-speaking ^erican leadership • 

• Appoint 50 additional Spanish-speaking 
Americans to GS-16 and above Federal 
executive positions over next two years 

• DOL/OE efforts to promote dramatic in- 
crease in Spanish-speaking Ainericans 
students la higher education over next 
five years. 



NEXT STEPS 



ERIC 



bevelop position paper on Spanish- 
speaking American leadership develop- 
ment and its relation to manpower. 



Convene interagency task force to for- 
mulate a comprehensive plan utilizing 
such approaches as: 

• Intergovernmental Personnel Act to 
transfer Spanish-speaking Americans 
(and others) between ES, DOL, CAAs 
Model Cities, Mr..:A Skills Centers,* 
Local Manpower Coordination Offices, 
etc., in a structured program of 
career development 

• Creation of a special Manpower 
Fellows Program along the above 
lines 

• Working with the Leadership Insti- 
tute for Career Development (LICD) 
In evolving and carrying out train- 
ing approaches for Spanish-speaking 
Americans in manpower 
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ACTION 



LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMEIJT 



(Ccn't) 



NEXT STEPS 



:3# W9rk with White House and CSC to identify 
key supergrade positions in DOL to give 
priority in recruitment and upgrading of 
Spani&h-speaking Americans. CSC to insti^ 
tute and monitor such a system for other 
agencies against the goal* Use executive 
search firms if CC03S and standard agency 
approaches don't turn up "suitable" can- 
didates. Training and career dcvelopn;ent 
of identified Spanish-speaking American 
'•comers*' in GS-13. 1^,15 slots should be 2 
primary recruiting source using techni-- 
qucs such as those practiced by IRS, 



4, Develop plan with OE to increase students 
in higher education to further SSA man- 
power leadership, upgrading efforts. The 
plan might Include such steps as; 

• Lliiking coranunity colleges and manpower 
agencies around structured plans and 
incentives for staff and enrollee con- 
tinuing education 

• Linking taiesit search programs (eg.SER) 
directly to r.anpcwer through special 
summer work opportunities 

• JDeveloping Upward Bound components tied 
to manpower 

•Creating an educational readiness test 
ing program in cooperation with CEPs, 
CAASj ES, eLc. to identify manpower 
clients wicEi; college potential (assum- 
ing speciaJL language and other support 
Is provide} and provide pre-ccllege 
prepare. cloo^ and counseling, loans and 
•tlpenda* 
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ACTIOK 



WORKING WITH SPECIAL PURPOSE SPANISH- 
SPEAKIKG ORGANIZATIONS 

• Increase funding support tc oanpower 
organizations run by Spanish-speaking 
Americans groups. 

• Broaden training and technical assls* 
tance (TiTA) to Spanish-speaking 
Americans groups to: 

— make them more effective 

— use them to assist ES and other 
manpower agencies to become 
more responsive 

9 Fund special purpose Spanish-speaking 
Americans groups (e.g., the National 
Spanish-Speaking Manpower .Organization, 
recently funded by OEO) to broaden the 
^ state of the art In how to deliver man^ 
power services to Spanish-speaking 
Americans « 

• Broaden public information- activities 
affecting Spanish-speaking Americans* 
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NEXT STEPS 



1. Complete Directory of Spanish-speaking 
Americans Manpower Organisations begun 
by Study Group. 



2. Analyze the capability of those groups 
(there are over 100) to expand opera- 
tions and broaden services to Spanisii- 
speaking Ariericans. Project on a. case 
by case basis, whetl;cr more and better 
services will be provided Spanish- 
speaking Americans by additional funds 
to Spanish-speaking Americans groups 
or other agencies in the community 
over a 5-yoar period. 



3» Earmark funds for those Spanish-^speak- 
Ing Americans groups showing the most c 
promise (relying on the principles of 
performance contracting and incentive 
funding), taking account the needs of 
Mexican-Anericans, Puerto Ricans and 
other subgroups as well as cotmaunlties 
of high concentration. 



4. Develop T&TA Plan for Spanish-speaking 
Americans highlighting: 

• Provision of management assistance 
to Spanish-speaking Americans groups 
that receive earmarked funds (along 

• the lines of that provided SER) 

• Expansion of T&TA to migrant pro- 
grams of Division of Rural Manpower 

• Use of Spanish-speaking Americans 
groups to provide T&TA and to play 
an advisory role during planning to 
ES and other major manpower agencle:; 

• Use and development of Spanish- 
speaking Americans consulting firms 
and other T&TA contractors (use S3A 
minority preference, organize train- 
ing conferences for minority consul- 
tants > team minority contractors 
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ACTION 



NEXT STEPS 



WORKING WITH SPECIAL PURPOSE SPANISH- 

SPEAKING ORGANIZATIONS 

(C^n't) 
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6, Carry out analysis of the capability of 
existing Spanish-speaking American 
groups to expand the state of the art 
in hov to serve Spanish^-speaklng 
AiTsericans (building on the framework 
,vith Study Group working paper on the 
National Spanish-Speaking Manpower 
Organization dated April 30, 1971) 
specifying outcomes keyed to needs 
identified in TLA Final Report. 



7t Develop a plan to create additional 
Spanish-speaking Americans groups » if 
needed, in such areas as planning, pro- 
. gram development, research, evaluation 

and T&TA in those cases where over a 
• five year period there is a reasonable 
probability that an ethnic group can 
make a major contribution (considering^ 
such options as the UCLA model in 
carrying out the Mexican-American 
Study Project of using a Chicano as 
Co-Director), In some cases, the co- 
operat5-on of other agencies (e.g., 0E0> 
iEEOC, OE) may be sought in actually 
forming a new group. 



8« Prepare RFPs to implement plan; ear- 
mark FY 1973 funds for funding selec- 
ted organizations* 



9% Convene working conference of Spanish- 
speaking American manpower specialists 
to assess Institution Building strategy 
and other aspects of how to improve 
services (informal consultation should . 
take place on an on-going basis during 
implementation of all key action steps) 



10. Carry out multi-year evaluation of 
Institution Building. 
Tihompson* Lewin & Associates, Inc. 
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ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


WORKING WITH SPECIAL PURPOSE SPANISH- 








/Con* 


11. Assess present DOL public 




information efforts oh 




behalf of Spanish-speaking 




Americans to determine what 




steps need to be taken to: 




♦ Make Spanish-speaking Americans 




aware of manpower opportunities 




potentially available 


• 


• Inform manpower administrators. 




other, agencies and the general 




public of special needs of 


• 


Spanish-speaking Americans 
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SECTION B: 



Strengthening Mainstream Manpower Programs 



ACTION 



POLICY AND GOALS 

• Enunciate policy on parity with 
priority for Spanish-speaking 
Americans 

• , Insure that future resource allocations 

move toward parity 



Make policy public 



NEXT STEPS 



1. Develop parity performance standards 
and measurements in terms of funding, 
l^eadcount and all standard DOL success 
indicators. 



2« ' Issue Departmental order on parity 
governing program funding, staffing 
and participation. 
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3. Input to planning and budget guidance 
to the field. 



4. Revise reporting and control systems 
to include parity expenditures and 
program participation rates of Spanish 
speaking Americans. 



5." Revise evaluation systems to incorpor- 
ate performance standards and measure- 
ments in step 1. 



6. Quantitative progress in moving toward 
parity in Manpower Report of the 
President in terms of headcount and, 
funding all major reporting tables 
should show Spanish-speaking Americans 
and non-Spanish-speaking Americans. 



7. Recommend Interagency Task Force to 
White House. 
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ACTION 



NEXT STEPS 



STRATEGIC MANPOWER PLANNING 

♦ Redefine CAI-IPS role to Include compre- 
hensive resource allocation recornraenda- 
tlons to single prime sponsor at local 
and state levels. 

• Stipulate role of Spanish-speaking 
Americans on CAMPS advisory boards* 

NOTE: DETAILED AND INTERRELATED 
RECOMMENDATIONS SPELLED OUT IN 
CHAPTER IV OF TLA REPORT, 
"STRENGTHENING MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING". 

^ Refocus success measures from enroll** 
meats and referrals of Spanish- 
Speaking Aniericans to results achieved 
for Spanlsh'-speaking Americans, 

# Issue guidance on results-oriented 
strategic planning. 



!• forward Chapter IV of TLA report plus 
change and action recommendations to 
OPRA. 



2» Meet with OPRA to discuss progress, 

problems and issues in reshaping guide- 
lines on CAMPS role as they affect 
Spanish-speaking Americans • 



3. 



Provide technical asaistance in 8trate-l6 
gic planning. 
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Issue MAO requiring parity funding, 
staffing and participation for Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 



4. Revise reporting and control systems to 
Include parity expenditures, participa- 
tion, and other standard 'OQL success 
measures (see Steps 1 and 4 under POLICY 
AND GOALS). 



Revise standard inputs into contractor 
statements of work to include strategic 
planning and parity concepts for TA in 
local and scate planning. 



Revise refunding proposal format to in- 
clude strategic as well as operational 
plans, and revised reporting systems as 
in jSteps 1 and 4, POLICY AND GOALS. 



7s Devise list of areas of high concentra- 
trations of Spanish-speaking Americans; 
disseminate list to RMAs and ONP; moni- 
tor allocations of funds to these areas 

a) to asses^s movement toward parity and 

b) to. insure that ^'underfunded" areas 
receive priority consideration. 
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ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT' 

• Move Spanish-speaking Americans into 
Federal civilian work-force in a propor- 
tion equal to their proportion in the 
population within five years. 

• Multi-faceted program to encourage state 
and local governments to employ Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 

• 

1 
■ 

• 


!• Reconunend goals and timetables for 

achieving parity in employment by DOL 
under the President's 16-point plan. 
Modify 16-point plan as needed to 
achieve goal within 5 years. 


2a Survey agencies and nTo^ni^nfinnQ nh-inh 
specialize (in whole or in part) in 
placing Spanish-speaking Americans in 
public employment to determine feasi-, 
bility of establishing a network co- 
ordinated nationwide for public 
employers and applicants. i 


3. Convene a training session for repre- 
sentatives of the 100 leading Spanish- | 
speaking Americans organizations to j: 
• explain how public employment oppor- \ 
, cuuj.Li.e5 art; xxsteu, now to apply, wn3t 
shortcuts may be used, etc. (Focus of 
opportunities: GS-13 and below, and 
PSC, New Careers, and other career 
development programs.) 


4« , Compile Spanish-speaking Americans 
public sector employment statistics 
.compared with (a) parity with Spanish- 
speaking Americans population nation- 
wide or (b) parity proportion of 
Spanish-Speaking Americans in target 
groups, whichever is higher. Recommend 
timetables and goals for organizations 
covered under step 2, POLICY A^'U GOALS, 
which would affect all public agencies 
carrying out OOL prograas. 



id 
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ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


.PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT' (CONT.) 

1 

1 

- 1 

« 

• 

• 


• 

5. Work with National Civil Service League 
(and other groups) to: 

Tailor efforts to eliminate civil 
service and other barriers to public 
employment on special needs of 
' Spanish-speaking Americans 

• Develop guidance handbook on how 
state and local government agencies 
can recruit, train and upgrade 
Spanish-speaking Americans 


6» Develop programs to expedite ES employ 
ment of Spanish-speaking Americans. 


7* Prepare inputs to guidance documents 
on EEA on involvement of Spanish- 
Speaking Americans 


• 

1 
1 

• • 

1 • 

• 
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DISCRIMINATION ANi) 
BAR RIERS TO EttPLOYtlENT 

• Mount an interagency effort to overcome 
discrimination against Spanish-speaking 
Americans through a "class action" 
strategy. 

• Improve responsiveness of NAB to Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 

Undertake a major effort to broaden union 
participation of Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 



ERIC 



EEOC 



1. Explore with EEOC the strategic impli- 
cations of new powers unc'er considera- 
tion by Congress as they might affect 
_ Spanish-speaking Americans. 



2. 



Develop strategy witli EEOC whereby 
local EEOC and OFCC actions arc coordi^ 
nated so that manpower programs have . 
opportunity to assist employers in 
violation of EEO laws and regulations 
to employ and upgrade Spanish-speaking 
Americans 



3. Develop jointly with EEOC a model 

personnel system which will serve the 
ends of both EEOC and employers. 



NAB 



1. Send report's recommendations to 
NAB/JOBS DOL Task Force for review. 



2: 'Follow up on Task Force review by helpJ 
ing resolve problems and issues energ- ' 
^ng fron recommendations. ' 



3. Help NAB select contractor for prepara- 

^^°NA^ in'r'"'"? '"^'"^'^'^ ^° "'^^ 
. NAB in training supervisors of 

t»panish-speaking Americans. 



4.. Assist NAB to select Sp.nish-speaking . 
Americans organizations to put in nlLe 
outreach mechanisms where .es'tablished^ 
programs are failing to achieve parity 
for Spanish-speaking Americans. ^ 



totelT contractors 
Si ?mod^?^u^f" in>plement experimen- 
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ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


• 

• 

DISCRIMINATION A^D 
BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT 

* 9 


UNIONS 

1. Work with ONP to ensure they require 
MRDI Co focus clearly on the unique 
apprenticeship problems of Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 


• 

• 

t 


"2. Recommend ways to HRDI (through ONP) 
1 that joint Spanish-speaking Americans 

organization and Union efforts could 
^raprove training* counseling, support 

services, etc. in apprenticeship 

programs. 


(.. • ' • 

1 

• 
• 

• • 

• 

• • * 

• 

• ■ 

• * • 

• 

• • 

• 
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ACTION 



NEXT STEPS 



OTHER PROGRAM ACTIVITEES (CONT.) 



• Women 

• Youth 

• Veterans 

• Migrants 

• Border Crossers 



Women 

1. Prepare an analysis of existing 
manpower efforts underway co 
address the specific barriers to 
■economic opportunity to Spanish 
Speaking American women 
idejitified in the report. 



2. Develop plans key to R & D and 
other. parts of the Action Plan 
to meet the special needs of 
Spanish Speaking Americans. 



3. Coordinate vith other agencies 
on the plan. 



Ycnath 



Prepare an analysis of existing 
manpower efforts underway to 
address the specific barriers 
to economic opportunity to 
.•Spanish Speaking American vouth 
Identified in the report. 



■ — 



Prepare and disseminate guidance 
materials to manpower agencies | 
on how to meet the needs of 
Spanish Speaking American women. 



ERIC 
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ACTION 



OTHEE FROGRAM ' ACTIVITIES (CONT. ) 



NEXT STEPS 



2. Develop plans keyed to other 
parts of the action Plan to 
meet the special needs of 
Spanish Speaking American youth- 



s' Coordinate with other agencies 
on the Plan. 



4^ Prepare and disseminate guidance 
materials to manpower agencies 
on how to meet the needs of 

Spanish Speaking iinterican youth. 



Veterans 

1, A position paper should be 

developed on the involvements 
of Spanish Speakinj; Americans 

tn the new priority progress for 

veterans. 



2. 



Guidance materials and a review 
checklist (for DOL funding 
process) should be developed 
for each manpower program to 
Insure that priority is in fact 
given to Spanish Speaking 
veterans 4 



3. Specific quantitative goals 

should be developed and progress 
monitored showing employment 
of Spanish Speaking American 
veterans by various agencies. 
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ACTION 



NEXT STEPS 



OTHER PROGRAM ACTIVITIES (CQiNTj 



MIGRANTS 

Issue guide' nes redirecting FLS 
mission to <»jrve migrants as well 
'as farmers; redesign FLS information 
system to report as successes 
migrants (a) helped to find work 
under working conditions certified 
as satisfactory under Step 5 below, 
or (b) helped rc successfully settle 
out of the stream into regular 
self supporting employments 



2* Direct RMAs to forward comprehensive 
inter-agency plans to make permanent 
Improvement in life style of 
migrant home base areas (e.g. plans 
for relocation to permanent 
employment, education to break cycle 
for the young, economic development 
of home base area) , and to report 
monthly on progress against plans. 



3^ Incorporate into recommendations of 
' Migrant Tasi. Force special bilingual- 
. blcultural education and manpower 
training a^^proaches which emerge | 
from SPD-spcnsored studies in those j 
areas; ensure RMAs implement new 
approaches In migrant programs. 
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• 


ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


OTHER PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
(Con't) 


4. Ensure that migrant advisory boards 
are established and operate effec- 
tively at local, state, regional, and 
national levels in conjunction with 
current and new migrant manpower and 


5. Develop or follow up on Farm Labor 
Recruitment Assistance Certification 
Standards and ensure that reporting 
and control systems keep track of 
upgrading of conditions for migrants 
by farmers, as well as numbers of 
cilgrants affected. 


6* Follow up on MA plans to provide 
mobile NYC programs for individual 
enrollees, and incentives to 
'continue school rather than work 
In fields. 


7,. Recommend Farm Labor Contract Model 
based on Puerto Rlcan contract. 



ERIC 
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# 



ACTION 



OTHER PROGRAM ACtlVITlES (CONT.) 



NEXT STEPS 



BOFJER CROSS ERS ' 

1. (Pre-OFP) Reconunend enforcement of 

minlinum wage laws where "green-carders 
paid less than minimum. 



2. 



Develop RFP to study ways to provide 
incentives to employers to give 
priority to resident Chicanos in' 
border areas. 



3. (Post-OFP) See next section. 



ERIC 
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ACTION 



NEXT STEPS 



OTHER PROGRAM ACTIVITIES (CONT) 



OTP 
1. 



Develop recoramendations for WRPS on 
supplementing income o£ resident 
Chicanos in border areas with bene- 
fits to extent necessary to allow 
residents to compete affectively with 
"Green Carders." 



2. Provide liaison with WRPS for these 
- specific purposes: 

. - ensure that parity for Spanish- 
speaking Americans will be incor- 
porated in OFP policy 

• Identify opportunities to include 
Special Spanish-speaking American 
program models in service component 
designs 

Provide available MA data on Spanish- 
speaking Americans as needed by WRPS 

- Prepare RFPs to develop data on 
Spanish-speaking Americans needed by 
WRPS 

- Provide insights into effective 
approaches , regarding : 

• Income strategies 

• work ethic/work requirement 

• child care 
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ACTION 


HEXX STEPS 


IMPLEMENTATIO!^ 

• High level official assigned to 
Ir^plementation 

• Specific action schedules, controls 
and reporting dates 

• Regional office Implementation plans 
^ Guidelines for local Ixaplementatlon. 


1 

!• Issue departmental memorandum 

, distributing Report and assigning 
action responsibility for various 
steps as outlined above. It is 
proposed that the Manpower Admin- 
istrator personally review the 
progress in Implementation utilixing 
the Monthly Control Report, The 
Director OTEO would be designated 
coordinator of implementation, in 
charge of monitoring progress against 
periodic reports prepared by various 
rOL offices, and would prepare the 
. MGR. 


2\ Draft guidance to Regional Offices 
directing them to prepare implemen- 
tation plans. . • Similar to the Region 
• I (Boston) Implementation Plan, which 
includes guiL^li-^^s on: 

' • Regional Office recruitment of 

professional staff from Spanish 
1 Speaking American community. 

^ * Blllngual/bicultural staff recruit- 
j ment by State ESs and manpower 
1 programs 

• 
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ACTION 


NEXT STEPS 


; 

« 


1 


t 

• 


- 


* Calling on special purpose Spanish^ 
Speaking organizations to assist in 

— - training existing service 
delivery staffs. 

— — desi&ninc soecial services foT 
the Spanish-speaking. 


• 

• 


9 


1 

1 

• 




• Giving prominence to Spanish- 
speaking Americans in CAKPS plans 

• Spanish-speaking American repre- 
sentation in CAMPS and program 
advisory boards. 

• Priority recruitment of Spanish- 
speaking outreach staffs 

• Bllingual/bicultural program com- 
ponent approaches. 


• 

« 

t 








• Bilingual forums and written 

communications to Spanish^speaking 
American community. 


*• 
• 




• 


3. 

"i 


Regional plans reviewed and approved 




1 

• 


• 


4. 


Local implementation is provided for 
under Strategic Manpower Planning. 






• 
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CHAPTER IV 
MANPOWER PLANNING FOR COM>fU;jTTTF.<; 



Introduction 



The Administration has expressed its intention in recent 'legis- 
lative proposals to decentralize the planning of manpower programs to 
State and local governments. Numerous steps are already underway within 
the scope of existing legislation to decentralize and strengthen community 
level planning under the direction of Mayors and Governors. A coordinated 
network of manpower programs at the point of impact on the individual 
recipient potentially represents a major step forward from the present 
fragmented and chaotic "non-system" of services. It should not be 
assumed, however, that changes underway or contemplated will automatically 
lead to more and better services to the disadvantaged generally or to the 
^ Spanish-speaking in particular. In fact, in the light of the situation in 

many conununities. a likely outcome could be no substantial change, or even 
some back-liding. for Chicanes, Puerto Ricans and others. This will be 
the case unless the responsibilities of the community planning authority 
for involving the Spanish-speaking target group are spelled out; the steps 
to Influence the allocation of resources to more responsive programs 
clearly identified; and the necessary guidance and assistance provided to 
ensure that the job is done right. The purpose of this chapter is to 
outline the elements of a successful approach to manpower planning. In 
the event the Administration elects not to further decentralize manpower 
programs, many of the planning approaches proposed herein could be applied, 
with appropriate modifications, to current planning strategies. 

Assessment of Current Planning 

On the basis of site visits to 20 communities and a review 
of planning procedures at regional and national levels, it is clear 
that, at present, there is no systematic effort to target manpower 
planning on the needs of Spanish-speaking Americans. In part, this is 

EMC ^ °^ "^-^-ly ^^'^^f>^'^^^^^^kmm\u, inc. 
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planning for all recipients. More seriously, it indicates a lack of 
awareness of the disadvantaged status of the Spanish-speaking, an 
apparent absence of a priority conmitment to correct that situation, 
and a dearth of knowledge of how to design and carry out responsive 
programs . 



CAMPS (Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System) is the 
principal focus of what planning takes place. The nearly universal 
assessment of those persons contacted in the field — including 
Mayor's Manpower Coordinators, ES, CAMPS Secretariats, program 
administrators, and the Spanish-speaking themselves - was that CAMPS 
Is almost totally ineffective. The reasons given varied somewhat 
from place to place, but generally conformed to the following pattern: 

• CAMPS lacks authority to make policy or funding decisions. 

• Neither DOL nor ES adheres to the CAMPS plan in making 
funding decisions and carrying out priorities, 

• Plans are developed late and are frequently completed 
after the real resource allocation decisions are 
made. 

• Coordinating organizational responsibility and staff 
support tends to be weak. 

• Programs and agencies represented on CAMPS are in 
competition for funding and providing services to the 
same clients. 

• Local and state agencies "end-run" CAMPS successfully 
In dealing with their funding sources, reflecting a 
lack of coordination and follow through between and 
vlthln Federal agencies. 
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^ After funding, programs are administered separately 
and are not held accountable for performance in the 
light of a comniunlty-wide plan. 

• Spanish-speaking community groups and target recipients 
are not Involved In planning. 

• Those agencies that have the primary planning responsi- 
bility rarely have Spanish-speaking staff members in 
key positions to influence decision-making. 

• The typical "plan" is an amalgam of ES labor market 
figures and program client statistics, and, in many 
cases, is not a plan at all in the usual sense of an 
in-depth analysis that could be used for setting priorities, 
allocating resources, designing programs, and evaluating 
results. 

• Only rarely are meaningful data provided in the plans 
on Spanish-speaking Americans, and, when included, data 
tend to be fragmentary demographic information that 

is unrelated to the program design and virtually useless 
for declslon«*maklng. 



One area stood out as having moved further toward carrying 
out meaningful manpower planning — Puerto Rico. In part, programs 
there were more effectively designed to meet the needs of the target 
population because Puerto Rlcans themselves have responsibility for 
these activities and combine a high level of technical expertise 
with a shared language and cultural background with the disadvan- 
taged. Furthermore, considerable emphasis has been given to social 
planning in related areas such as education and poverty for a 
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number of years. Patterns of agency coordination are fairly well 
established. Data on program participation is better and more 
readily available than in other sites. In-depth evaluations of 
program results in Puerto Rico, as elsewhere, are not available, 
but it would appear that many program models could be found based 
on the planning taking place. 

Other areas were taking beginning steps to bring responsi- 
bility for coordinating manpower planning under the Mayor's Office. 
In a few sites - San Antonio, San Diego, and San Jose - there was 
active interest in developing manpower plans that would include a 
priority emphasis on services to Chicanos. San Jose had hired a 
Chicano as Manpower Coordinator who has the confidence of Spanish- 
speaking groups in the community. Even in those places, however, 
no steps had been taken to evolve the necessary strategy and planning 
system. Officials everywhere were frank to concede that extensive 
technical assistance was necessary in how to carry out manpower 
planning as well as in providing the more specific focus on the 
Spanish-speaking population. 

Efforts Underway to Strengthen Planning 

DOL in recent months has initiated several activities in 
the planning area that should lead to general improvement, although 
there is no basis for assuring that this will add up to program benefits 
for Spanish-speaking Americans. 

These changes fall in two areas: 1) modification of the 
structure and role of CAMPS to enable State and local government 
manpower planners to assume greater responsibilities; and 2) 
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adoption of the Operational Planning and Control System (OPCS) 
Which introduces a comprehensive planning-management system for 
Manpower Administration Regional Offices with new guidelines for 
review and approval of community and project planning efforts. 

The basic changes in the CAMPS structure are as follows: 

• CAMPS bodies are to be referred to as State Manpower 
Planning Councils (SMPC) at that level or Manpower 
Area Planning Councils (MAPC) at the local level. 

• Manpower Planning Councils have the basic task of 
assisting Mayors and Governors to develop comprehensive 
manpower plans encompassing all manpower and related 
activities regardless of funding sources. 

• MAPC and SMPC are conceived of as essentially advisory 
bodies to local and state chief executives on the 
interrelationships of manpower activities rather than 
having responsibility for program operations. 

• MAPC and SMPC have an expanded mandate for overall 
review and evaluation of manpower programs in support 
of Federal operational review activities. 

• The Regional Manpower Coordinating Committee and 
National Manpower Coordinating Committee continue as 
the chief policy advisory bodies at these levels. 

The Regional Operational Planning and Control System (OPCS) 
18 seen as a way to complement and tighten some loopholes in the new 
State and local planning arrangements. OPCS is designed to delegate 
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to Regional Manpower Adninistrators (RMAs) broader discretion in 
funding and to encourage chem to take into account priorities 
established by State and local government. 

The main changes brought about by 0?CS are as follows: 



Except for programs where State-by-State apportionment 
is required by law, decisions on State or city alloca^ 
tions will be delegated to RMAs. 

OPCS-yZ regional multi-year planning documents will 
take the place of State CAMPS plans. Plans of Service, 
State agency budget requests, and sponsor plans and 
proposals as a basis for national decisions on resource 
allocations. 



• Extent of need for manpower services will be based 
largely on the Annual Manpower Planning Report (AMPR) 
prepared by ES. 

• Funding assumptions are based on F71971 program levels 
plus or minus 10 percent, 

• In major modifications of resources within the region, 
the RMA is advised to take into account recommendations 
of CAMPS planning councils and Regional Councils. 



• RMAs are expected to place available funds in areas 
where "greatest need exists" and in the hands of 
"program operators who can produce the best results". 



EKLC 
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"state agencies whose performance is good may be 
given increased resources and States with poor perfor- 
mance may be reduced". 

These changes in the CAMPS and regional arrangements are 
viewed as interim steps in the progression toward a single prime 
sponsorship arrangement under the control of the Mayor or other chief 
governmental executive toward which DOL is moving. This framework 
is intended to be the basis for implementation of full decentralization 
and revenue sharing. 

The encouraging aspect of these new arrangements is that they 
may stimulate a few of the more able mayors to assume some leadership 
in the manpower field. . There are scattered signs that this is starting 
to occur. DOL has made grants to a few localities to stimulate these 
developments. On the down side, it perpetuates the current situation in 
which no one really has authority and responsibility for the local 
manpower program; "plans" have no necessary influence over the allo- 
cation of resources; fragmentation of program services is allowed to 
continue; and no framework of accountability is established based on 
benefits for program recipients. 

There is no basis for assuming that the new arrangements 
will lead to better services to the Spanish-speaking or other dis- 
advantaged persons. In fact, the OPCS-*72 planning forms perpetuate 
the weaknesses of CAMPS, AMPR and other report formats that either 
fail totally to identify the Spanish-speaking target groups or do so 
ia a way that is useless for decision-^making purposes. 
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Towards a Framework for 
Strategic Manpower Planning 

What is called for is a fresh approach to strategic manpower 
planning to serve the disadvantaged, highlighting the special needs 
of Spanish-speaking Americans. Such an approach is outlined below. 
We believe that substantial progress can be made in implementing 
these recommendations under existing legislation. While this 
framework is in every respect consistent with the Administration's 
"game plan" for decentralization and revenue sharing, it would also 
bring about major improvements under a system of categorical grants. 

The following approach was developed in discussion with 
CAMPS secretariats. Mayor's CAMPS Coordinators, program operators, 
State ES Agency personnel and Regional Office representatives. As 
the scheme was developed it was presented to respondents for criticism 
and refinement. There were no dissenters on the major concepts; there 
were alternatives suggested in connection with a few of the operating 
details. 



1. Assumptions underlying this approach to strategic planning 
are: 

• a single prime sponsor of local* manpower projects 
(most likely the Mayor or other chief elected official 
of the local government) 

• manpower funds decategorized and pooled 



DOL Regional Office funding decisions based on a 
review of the local plan 



It is assumed that the State would have primary responsibility in 
those areas where low population concentration, reluctance of local 
government to take over or other factors made that the only feasible 
arrangement. Similar arrangements should apply to State-run programs. 
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• Clear performance standards developed for programs 
serving the disadvantaged. 

• Parity guidelines and priority in allocating resources 
to the Spanish-speaking in moving toward parity. 

• Accountability, with future plans ani funding based 
on monitoring of perfonaance 

• Adequate technical assistance provided 

The framework includes a reconstituted Manpower Area Planning 

Council (MAPC), a Local Manpower Administration (LMA) , 

and the Regional Office of the DOL Manpower Administration. 

The primary role of the MAPC would be to carry out the 

following subject to approval by the Mayor or other prime 

sponsor: 

• Approve the area manpower plan and submit it to DOL 

• Survey the employment opportunities and employability 
needs of the local labor market 

• Allocate resources to the employable workforce, 
the unemployable workforce, and within the various 
disadvantaged and minority communities 

• Identify manpower project options and estimate their 
coc^ts 

• Select from among project options 

• Develop project priorities and specifications for 
the LMA 

• Identify the basic assumptions affecting potential 
success of the projects and specify performance 
measures 
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• Review LMA operational plans or subcontract arrange- 
ttents for implementing projects 

• Recommend projects for approval 

• Review operating projects for strategic feasibility 
In light of changing conditions 

• Defund projects where warranted by changing 
conditions for non-performance 

The primary role of the Local Manpower Administration is to : 

• Serve as the staff azrm of the Mayor and the MAPC 

• Do implementation planning of proj<scts approved by MAPC 

• Prepare RFPs for local or State agencies who wish to 
bid on projects or parts of projects 

• Submit detailed implementation plans and proposed 
contracts to MAPC 

• Project direct ion» administration and coordination 

^ Monitor and review subcontractor activities 

The role of thg POL Manpower Administration under this 
scheme is to: 

• Promulgate and enforce conditions of funding prime 
sponsors 

• Provide or arrange for technical assistance to prime 
sponsors 

• Evaluate prime sponsor operations and award incentive 
grants for high performance or impose funding sanctions 
for poor results 
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The MAPC would have the following specific duties and 
responsibilities: 

a. Conducting surveys of projected employaent opportunities , 
economic development potential of the labor market 
area, and needs of the unenployed workforce # 

• Projected employment opportunities should be specified, 
to the degree possible, In terms of precise job 
specifications, number and kinds of hires anticipated 

by specific employers, starting wages, career opportunity 
and the schedule on which opportunities are expected to 
materialize. 

^ Economic development potential of the labor market area 
should be specified in terms of kinds of industries which 
are expected to find the area attractive, the array of 
skills required by those industries, the specific companies 
whose Interest in locating in the area is anticipated, the 
Job specifications for various skills demanded by those 
companies, and as discussions are held with them, the 
probabilities that each will decide to locate In the 
area. 

• Needs of the unemployed workforce should be specified 
In terms of marketable skills, work history, vocational 
Interests, age, sex, family status, racial-ethnic back- 
ground, fluency in English, education status, area 

of residence, incidence of drug or alcohol addiction. 
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Resource allocation decisions ^ within guidelines 
pronnilgated by the Manpower Administration, need 
to reflect : 

• proportion of funds allocated to the disadvantased, 
and the proportion allocated to "labor exchange" 
and other operations 

• Proportion of funds allocated to each of the racial- 
ethnic minorities among the target population 

• Of the funds allocated to training of the disadvantaged, 
what proportion is allocated to the primary goal 

of permanent placement of trainees* and what propor- 
tion to the primary goal of experimenting with 
methods and techniques of better serving the 
severely disadvantaged. 
Identifying project options - a project under consideration 
by the MAPC should be considered in the light of its 
feasibility in terms of a strategy of enrollee job 
groupings, outlined as follows; 

• Precise job specifications - a group of job 
opportunities which have, in essence, the same 
specifications 

• Precise characteristics of a group of the unem- 
ployed considered a good match with* the job 
opportunities (given surveyed Interests and capabilities) 

• The number of opportunities available in this grouping 
based on projected needs of employers and a related 
number of potential trainees 
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• The kinds and amounts of services needed by the 
target group to qualify for the identified job 
opportunities . 
Estimated project costs . The MAPC would need to 
estimate the fixed costs of the overall manpower effort 
and the variable costs of optional projects to aid 
in selection of projects. 

^- Selects n of projects , assuming that the opportunities 

to train and place people exceed the resources available 
to do so. The MAPC would need to 

• Study overall coramunity problems and needs (e.g., 
crime, delinquency,, unemployment, etc.) 

• Assess the impact of serving alternative groups of 
residents. 

• Select projects to be implemented with available 
resources. 

Development of key project specifications , including: 

• The employment opportunity grouping, specifying 
names of employers where possible^ 

o Target resident grouping specifyi5^g precise employ- 
ability needs and anticipated service needs 

• The number of people to be served 

• The estdLmated cost of the project 

g. Identification of the basic assumptions af fecting the 
feasibility of the pro;}ect, e,g. . 
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• That a particular employer or industry will 
locate in the labor market area 

• That an agreement can be negotiated with a 
particular union. 

h. Review LMA plans for implementing projects , 
including assessment of: 

• The relevance and comprehensiveness of services 

e Thoroughness of delegation planning, including 
contractor statements of work 

• Feasibility of the organizational structure 

• Relation between goals and standards of performance 

• Capability of proposed contractors 

• Credility of proposed contractors with the target 
community 

• Adequate arrangements for involvement of groups that 
understand special target group needs, particularly 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

1. RecommendinR projects for approval of the local prime 
sponsor • 

J, Monitoring of ongoing projects « 

Ic. Recommending the defunding of ongoi ng projects and 
substitution of new ones when warranted by changing 
conditions or other reasons for nonperformance. 
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4. The MAPC should be composed of 

a. Representatives of the target population selected by a 
process acceptable to them - guidelines should provide 
for broad representation of all major target groups 
including youth » women, the elderly and disabled; special 
care should be taken in insurinj; adequate involvement 
of all racial-ethnic groups generally proportionate 
to their share of the disadvantaged population. 



b. Representatives of industry, preferably including those 
industries offering the majority of job opportunities* 

c. Representatives of organized labor. 

d. Representatives of State and local agencies providing 
manpower services* 

e« Agencies providing related services*** 



* Safeguards should be provided for balanced representation and voting 
power of manpower agencies so that they are not able, as at present, to 
dictate planning in the light of a narrow perception of their organi- 
zational self-interest rather than the needs of the community* 

** The scope of activities of the MAPC should extend to the full 
range of services usually referred to as "Human Resources" development. 
Either through board representation, participation on board sub-committees 
or special task forces or by means of program coordination linkages, 
other community agencies should be involved to develop a manpower strategy 
within a larger strategy encompassing: 

• education 
o hous Ing 

• Model Cities and Community Action Agencies (and 
similar multi-service programs) 

• community health and social services 

• public transportation 

• economic development 
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5* Technical Assistance to MAPC and LMA > 

The following types of training and technical assistance 
should be provided MAPCs and LMAs as a condition of 
funding: 

^ Survey techniques to identify target group needs in a 
manner suited to program planning in the light of the 
Concept of enrollee— job grouping- 

• Defining the goals and objectives of manpower programs 
and relating those to planning, development, performance 
measurement and evaluation. 

^ Techniques for identifying project options and setting 
priorities. 

• Methods of identifying causes and effects of community 
problems. 

• Performance contracting procedures 

• Information systems and reporting procedures 

• Financial management* 

• Designing programs to meet the needs of special target 
groups y particularly the Spanish-speaking. 

• Involven^ent of Spanish-^speaking community groups in 
manpower planning and operations. 

6. DOL would perform the following functions: 

• Promulgation of funding guidelines which include 
allocation of resources to the following major groups: 

— the employable workforce 

— the near employable disadvantaged 
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— the severely disadvantaged unemployed 

- the various minorities, based on parity, in relation 
to their proportion of the target population 

Assisting in the development of Affirmative Action 
Plans for the Local Manpower Administration and all 
participating agencies, including quotas, time frames 
and specific education and training plans, all tailored 
to the populations to be served and the development 
needs of the minorities to be included among the staff 
(including clear goals and performance standards) 

Establishment and selected funding of MAPCs and LMAs 
with authority and responsibility as outlined above 

Contracts and subcontracts with participating agencies 
in the light of the local comprehensive manpower plan. 

Development of guidelines and assistance to the local 
community in formulating plans 

Technical assistance should be provided or arranged for by 
DOL to meet MAPC/LMA needs identified above, and in such 
areas as: 

- understanding and using the recocanended planning process 

- obtaining the cooperation of other Federal agencies 

- making sense of operating results and findings ways 
to improve performance 

DOL should, prior to funding a prime sponsor, certify 
the logic underlying the overall plan and all of its 
parts (e.g., that all projects fall within the purposes 
of the overall plan, that project and interim goals 
add up to overall goals; that if all performance standards. 
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are met, the goals will be met; that the numbers and 
^ qualifications of staff are adequate to the tasks 

specified in job descriptions, etc.) 

• KMAs should evaluate project performance against plans, 
and ensure broad distribution of the published results 
of evaluations. 

• Programs which achieve outstanding results should be 
authorized additional funds, and other incentives should 
be provided to design and manage the overall local 
program for results. 

Data and Information Needed 
, for Manpower Planning 

The above section outlines the essential elements of a stra- 
tegic manpower planning system at the community level and indicates the 
steps DOL would need to take to put this in place and make it function 
to benefit Spanish-speaking Americans and other disadvantaged groups. 
Parallel steps have to be taken if the data and information necessary 
to carry out successful planning are to be made available. At present, 
data is not readily available at the Federal, State and local level to 
highlight needs of Chicanos^ Puerto Ricans, Cubans and others, nor to 
Identify recipients of services. Still less is it possible to obtain 
In-depth results-oriented analyses of benefits to tie target group 
resulting from participation in manpower activities.. 

The Action Plan gives high priority to tbst issue of obtaining 
relevant data for our report and to developing recomnendations for 
making such data routinely available on an on-going basis « We are 
vuch indebted to the staff of the Manpower Administration, Office of 

O 
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Manpower Management Data Systems, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the Bureau of the Census for their assistance. 

What is basically called for is a reorientation in tradi- 
tional thinking that divides the population into demographic groups 
(to oversimplify) of Negro and white census data and manpower 
statistics are routinely reported in this way. Data on Spanish-speaking 
Americans are generally included under the white* category. 

This has two effects - both disabling for meaningful 
manpower planning, evaluation and policy formation. First, it makes 
it impossible to cross-tabulate any of the enrollee characteristics 
or program performance data for persons of Spanish origin (even in 
those cases where a one-line data item tells how many Spanish-speaking 
there are in the total) , Second, it distorts the data for whites 
atnce the Spanish-speaking sub-group tends to be more severely 
disadvantaged, have lower incomes, larger families, less education, 
higher unemployment rates, and are subjected to racial discrimination. 

One may speculate that it has a third significant result - 
overstating the economic gains of Negroes relative to whites in recent 
years. If one can assume (as many observers believe the 1970 census 
vill bear out) that Negroes have advanced in income and economic status 
relatively faster than Spanish-speaking Americans over the past decade, 
then the inclusion of the latter group with data for Anglos to that 



* This varies considerably by geographic area and ethnic subgroup. 
It is estimated for example, that in New York City, one in four 
Puerto Rlcans is counted as nonwhite. 
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extent exaggerates the progress of Blacks In moving Into the mainstream 
of American society. 

What the customary ways of keeping manpower statistics fail 
to take into account is that, for any meaningful planning and policy- 
making purposes^ the characteristics of Spanish-speaking Americans 
resemble those of other disadvantaged minorities, albeit with signi- 
ficant language and cultural differences. They would appear to have 
few common characteristics with Anglos, notwithstanding skin pigmenta- 
tion. Yet, DOL, in the Manpov;er Report of tho President and other key 
official documents, uses a definition of "minority" in which 92 per- 
cent are Negroes. Inclusion of the Spanish-speaking in the minority 
count would mean that one out of three minority target groups members 
would be either Chicano, Puerto Rican or other person of Spanish 
origin. Six out of ten minority members would be Negroes. Since 
many manpower and manpower related programs provide for priority in 
the. delivery of services to minorities, these data practices directly 
contribute to actions by program administrators that leave out Spanish- 
speaking participants. 

What is called for is a comprehensive interagency effort 
to modify data and informational practices as they affect the Spanish- 
speaking. The following outlines certain steps DOL can initiate 
ijamediately to this end: 

• Recommend that the President appoint an Interagency 

Task Force charged with responsibility, in cooperation 
with the Cabinet Committee on Opportunity for Spanish- 
Speaking Americans, for developing a comprehensive 
plan to produce meaningful economic and social data 
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for use by Federal f State and local agencies in 
planning and developing programs for Spanish-speaking 
Aiaericans. 

• Together with Census, restratify the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) to include a statistically reliable 
national sample of Spanish-speaking persons, 

• Modify reporting requirements for periodic unemployment 
and other manpower reports based on CPS to include the 
same in-depth analysis for the Spanish-speaking as 

is carried out now for other racial-ethnic groups. 
This should permit comparisons of Anglo-white, Negro, 
and Spanish-speaking American groups* 

• Develop guidelines so that all BLS special studies and 
other DOL research and evaluation reports are prepared 
along the same lines. Where the office or contractor 
lacks staff with experience in dealing with Spanish- 
speaking data, direct that competent professional 
advisors with such experience be involved. 

• Reporting guidelines and routine data displays for all 
existing manpower programs (e.g., MDTA, OJT, JOBS, 
WIN, NYC, CEP, Job Corps, PSC) should conform to the 
above on a national basis* 
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Modify ESARS reporting guidelines and data 
summaries to conform to the above both for recording 
total participants and disadvantaged participants. 
As an interim step, this could be done only for a 
sample number of states of high target group concen- 
tration (see list of States in Chapter l) . 

A special DOL/DHEW task force could be established 
to develop detailed data and information plans 
and procedures for the Family Assistance Plan and 
Opportunity for Families program. 

DOL guidelines should be developed on an agency-wide 
basis to standardize entry level forms for all 
oianpower programs to provide for uniform reporting 
on the Spanish-speaking. The forms should be designed 
to permit: 

- comparisons of Spanish- speaking Americans 
with Anglo-whites and Negroes 

- ready cross-tabulation of cnrollee characteristics 
and program participation and results 

- routinely identifying Spanish-speaking American 
subgroups as Mexican American, Puerto Rlcan and 
other Spanish-speaking*, with flexible options 

for state and local agencies to Identify sub-groups 
within other category 




* While it would be desirable to have national data available at a 
greater level of detail (e.g., including Cubans, Central and South 
Americans, Spanish-speaking Indians), the cost and complexity of 
such a system is believed to exceed its current utility. 
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- enrollee self *ldentif Icatien rather than inter- 
viewer determination of racial-ethnic category 

DOL should sponsor research into state and local 
legislation that discourages racial-ethnic identification 
to determine the distorting effect it is having on 
obtaining accurate data. A program to seek changes 
In such legislation should be mounted in cooperation 
with £S^ the National Civil Service League* and 
other interested groups. 
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